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Vol. L. No. 9. 


INTELLIGENCER. } 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
IX. 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 4, 1893. 


| 
| 
| 


JOURNAL. 
ol. XXI. No. 1049. 


“I. A Tryal of Faith; wherein is discovered the Ground of the 
Faith of the Hypocrites which perisheth, and the Faith of the Saints, 


| which is founded upon the Everlasting Rock. 


Reverence ts the chief joy and power of life,—reverence | 


for that which is pure and bright in youth ; for what is true | 
| and Oppression, and the Defiled Liberty which stands in the Flesh. 


and tried in age ; for all that is gracious among the living, 
great among the dead,—and marvellous in the powers that 
cannot dite. JoHN RuskKIN. 
John Ruskin, b. Second month 8, 1819, in London, an only child, 
son of a wine-merchant. ‘“ The most eloquent and original of all 
writers upon art, and a strenuous preacher of righteousness,” is the 
description of him given by a recent biographer. He has written 


numerous works, some of which are regarded as of the highest value in | 


their suggestiveness of the truth, if not in their ultimate judgment. He 
“ regards reverence for natural beauty, truth, and godliness as the high- 
est elements in life his earnestness, conviction, and self-deny- 
ing honesty of purpose are undisputed.’’ For some time he has been 
comparatively silent and inactive, his mental and physical powers hav- 
ing | 1 


THE HEAVENWARD CALL. 
Wuat shall I do, my Lord, my God, 
To make my life worth more to Thee ? 
Within my heart, through earth abroad, 
Deep voices stir and summon me. 


Through strange confusions of the time 
I hear thy beckoning call resound ; 
There is a pathway more sublime 
Than yet my laggard feet have found. 


My coward heart, my flagging feet, 
They hold me in bewildering gloom: 

Come Thou my stumbling steps to meet, 
And lift me unto larger room ! 


The dearest voice may lead astray : 

Speak Thou! Thy word my guide shall be, 
Oh, not from life and men away, 

But through them, with them, up to Thee. 


It is not much these hands can do: 
Keep Thou my spirit close to Thine, 

Till every thought Thy love throbs through, 
And all my words breathe truth divine ! 


With souls that seek Thy pure abode, 
Let my unfaltering soul aspire ! 
Make me a radiance on the road ; 
A bearer of Thy sacred fire ! 
—Lucy Larcom, in the Beautiful Gate. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF JAMES PARNEL. 
AMONG several books written by the early Friends of the 
17th century, that have come into my possession, is one 
of considerable interest, containing the testimony of 
James Parnel in regard to the sufferings and testimonies 
of the Friends of those days. This volume of over four 
hundred pages, printed in London in the year 1675, is in 
a tolerably good state of preservation. It was formerly 
the property of my great-grandfather, Jonathan Jackson, 
of Chester county, Pa. I thought that some things in it 
would be interesting to readers of your valuable journal, 
and have written them out accordingly. The reader will 
notice that I have copied verbatim, not only in words, 
but with capital letters as well. 

The Table of Contents of the book is as follows : 


“II. Christ Exalted into his Throne, and the Scripture owned in 


| its Place. 


“III. The Trumpet of the Lord Blown, ora Blast against Pride 


To the Libertine, whose Liberty stands in the Flesh. 

“To all Scoffers, Scorners, Reproachers and Revilers of the Chil- 
dren, Servants, and Messengers of God. 

“TV. A Shield of the Truth or the Truth of God cleared from 
Scandals and Reproaches, cast upon it by Scandalous and Reproachful 
Tongues, which the Devil in all Ages did make use of, whereby he 


| Blasphemed the Truth of God; striving to present it Odious to the 


Eyes and Ears ofall People, that so he might uphold his own Kingdom. 
“Concerning the name Quakers : 
“* We are accused to be False Prophets, Teachers, and Deceivers; 
‘“« We are accused to deny the Scriptures ; 
‘“* We are accused to deny Baptism ; 
“* We are accused to deny all Prayer ; 
‘* We are accused to be destructive to the Ministry ; 
“We are accused to deny all Magistracy & Government ; 
“« We are accused to deny the Sabbath ; 
“We are accused that the Ground of our Religion is Popery.”’ 


[The answer to this last charge made against the 
Friends at that time is as follows: 

‘<The Ground of the Religion made manifest to us is 
God himself; for God is the fountain of all Truth, and 
Truth is Religion and Religion is Truth, and this Truth 
we witness made manifest by God, the Life of Truth; 


| and here is the Religion which we witness forth, and here 


is the Ground witnessed forth from the Ground and this 
Religion is pure, unspotted, and springs from the Light.’’] 

“V. The Watcher, or the stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands. 

“VI. The Fruits of a Fast appointed by the Churches gathered 
against Christ and his kingdom who go about to mock God with their 
Outside Worship and Appointed Fasts and days of Voluntary Humilia- 
tion, on the Declarations of the Persecutions of a Messenger of the 
Lord by a People who go under the name of Independents, in Essex. 

““A Copy of some Queries that were sent to the Justices so-called 
in Essex. 

“* The Copy of a Note that was written against the Idol’s Temple. 

“‘Several Queries that were sent to four of the Chief Priests in 
Essex. 

“The copy of a Letter to Judge Hill after the Assize. 

““A few Words unto you who call yourselves Gathered Churches, 
and go under the Name of Independents in Essex. 

““A few Words to Friends in Essex. 

‘‘ VII. Goliah’s Head cut off with his own Sword in a Combat be- 
twixt Little David the young Stripling who stands in the Power and 
Strength of his God and Great Goliah, the Proud Boaster. 

“VIII. A Warning for all People. 

“TX. An Epistle to Friends in London.” 


In a series of Questions that this James Parnel pro- 
pounds to a minister or priest of the Established Church 
is this one: 

‘* Question : Where, and how, and by what wast thou 


called to the ministry which thou professest?’’ The 
minister’s answer is as follows: ‘‘ It is easier for him that 
is yet in Darkness to propound Doubts and Queries, 
than for some of the Children of Light to answer them 
on a sudden.’’ 

Then follow these arguments in his own words (James 
Parnel’s) addressed to this minister : 

‘¢The Authority by which we go abroad preaching 
the Truth from Place to Place, and crying against De- 
ceivers ; and where we had our commission. We receive 
it not from Man as you do; but do witness the same 
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Power and Authority as the Ministers of God did in all 
Ages, and the same Commission ; for they received not 
their Commission from Man, but were immediately called, 
and immediately fitted, and sent forth into the Work of the 
Ministry, freely to give, as freely they had received; and 
were persecuted by them that were set up by the Will of 
Man, which also we do witness, and therefore the Scrip- 
ture we do witness, as afore mentioned, belongeth unto 
thy Generation who were ever Persecutors. It is God's 
ordinary Way, by his own Power and Spirit to call and 
fit his own Ministers for his own Work, as those Scriptures 
aforementioned do prove ; which also we do witness, and 
do come no other way. Written from Colchester Castle, 
the 12th of the Eleventh month, 1675, by James Parnel.’’ 
‘THOMAS BAKER. 


Octoraro, Lancaster county, Pa. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE 
[Class Meeting, Second Month 12, 1893.] 
PAPER : DUTIES REGARDING OTHERS. 


WE have just concluded a three months’ study of some of 


those things we owe ourselves, in order that we may at- 
tain to that high position which is not only measurably 


within our capabilities, but as well the bounden duty of 


each to strive after. 

Before entering upon the second division,—duties to 
others,—let us take a retrospective glance. 

We have been considering how this wonderful organ- 
ism, marvelous in its structure and completeness, and 
crowned with the gift of a measure of God’s own spirit, 
may be so developed as to quickly discern and gladly 
obey the voice of duty, ever calling us to nobler things. 
Our ideals have been exalted, our perceptions broadened, 
our aspirations quickened ; we have had opened to us 
new vistas, wherein have been revealed the true dignity 
and the grand possibilities of human life, and we have 
been made to tremble as we have realized its significance. 

‘ Far more rich in capabilities of power and blessed- 
ness than we have made them, are the immortal 
which God has given us, the mortal bodies 
nostrils he has breathed the breath of life.’’ 

Indeed, the measure of the standard is that set by 
Jesus Christ himself: ‘* Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect.’’ Is the ‘* prize of the 
high calling’’ beyond us? ‘*‘Even so run,that ye may 
attain.’’ 

We have learned these things, I say ; 
mean to us ? 

Nothing, if 
the still small, 

** Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none! ”’ 

Nothing, if we do not reverence, 
velop these bodies as God's temples ; 
not ‘‘indued with the 


souls 
into whose 


what do they 


the spiritual ear is not quickened to hear 
vol c. 


preserve, and de- 
nothing, if we are 
sanctity of reason’’ and the duty 
of its cultivation ; nothing, if we find no blessedness in 
labor, no beauty in order, feel no longing after truthful- 
ness in word and life, no constraint to self-control, no 
obligation to self-scrutiny ; nothing, if so much of the 
will of God as has been made plain to us, does not be- 
come a loving service, rather than a thing of drudgery. 

Let us incorporate in our lives the things we have 
learned ; let us realize that in every most trivial daily 
task is the seed of triumph,—that in the faithful perform- 
ance of little duties we entertain angels unawares. With 
such knowledge, we shall indeed be recreant if each day 
finds us not— 
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‘A little nearer to the sun, 
From earth a further space removed.” 

‘« If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.’’ 

We now take up the subject for the day—Duties Re- 
garding Others—and instinctively we recall the words of 
the apostle: ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself, and none 
dieth to himself whether we live, therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s. All that we are or may be is his, 
and must go to the completion of the great purpose of our 
Heavenly Father, the— 

“One far-off Divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

What that may be we cannot fathom, but the’ yearning 
restlessness of our souls foreshadows it, and we are con- 
scious that what it may be to us, nay! its very accom- 
plishment, is inseparably bound up with, and dependent 
upon the noblest expression of which our lives are capable. 

This expression cannot come through an isolated and 
selfish existence ; we must recognize the claims of others 
upon us, and desire fully to meet them. Our hearts must 
be tender to the touch of the lives about us; they must 
respond to their joys, they must sympathize with their 
griefs, they must sorrow for their sins, they must reach 
out in healing to their sufferings and afflictions. They 
must, in their measure, express the universal love and 
compassion of the heart of Jesus. 

Taking up the sub-heads, we come first to our duty to 
others in religious matters. ‘This, it seems to me, is com- 
prised in that wonderful fourteenth chapter of Romans, 
which should be a study for each one, for its wealth of 
wisdom and meaning grows and grows, the more we pon- 
der it. The thoughts are these : 


” 


1. Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, yet not to doubtful dis- 
putations. 


4. Who art thou that judgeth the servant of another? To his own 
Lord he standeth or falleth. Yea,he shall be made to stand, for the 
Lord hath power to make him stand. (5) One man esteemeth one day 
above another; another esteemeth every day alike. Let each man be 
fully assured in his own mind. 


10. But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother ? 
12. Each one of us shall give an account of himself to God. (13) 
Let us not therefore judge one another any more ; but judge this rather, 


that no man put a stumbling block in his brother’s way, or an occasion 
for falling. 


16. Let not your good be evil spoken of; (17) for the kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost 


19. Let us follow after things which make for peace, and things 
whereby we may edify one another. 


22. The faith which thou hast, have to thyself before God. 

Let us take up our religious duties to others on these 
simple, Christian lines, and we shall certainly ‘‘ Keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’’ 

In the Family Relation, we should provide the best 
homes we can. By which I mean, not the most ex- 
pensive and luxurious, but those which surround us with 
comfort and refinement, in which the whole tone and 
influence is uplifting ; a refuge from worries and cares, a 
haven of peace, and quiet, and contentment. 

And its richest and most costly furnishing should be 
the thousand little offices of love and tenderness, so fre- 
quently made up of small self-sacrifices. 

Our Duty to the State, though by no means small or 
unworthy, I shall but briefly touc *h. 

The State is the aggregation of individuals, and in its 
policy and laws stands for the average of individual con- 
science. If, then, individuals mould the nations, and the 
nations lead each other, how important that we cultivate 
a lofty and pure patriotism ; how necessary that as offi- 
cers or citizens, we bring to the performance of our obli- 
gations, that high moral sense that we recognize should 
guide in our private lives, that the tendency may be to 
constantly elevate the public conscience. 








We come now to the fourth and last Rendiodienbie. 
The subject is vast and intricate, and may well tax the 
several writers who will take up the special topics. Here, 
again, I would like to refer you to the words of the great 
Apostle, as given in Colossians, 3d chapter, and 4th 
chapter 1st verse, for a solution of many of its per- 
plexities. 

I am very certain that legislation, and societies, and 
plans, and schemes can never, of themselves, correct the 
existing social and political evils that rage about us ; they 
may hold them in check, but the Spirit of Christ alone 
can end them. 

But, they tell us the ethics of Jesus are obsolete or 
inadequate to the problems of the present day. 

It is not so: either we deceive ourselves, or we do 
not believe them, because we will not live them. When 
we read our Bibles aright,—with love and reverence and 
spiritual illumination, and not with awe and superstition 
and idolatry,—and have discovered that we, not some 
other persons of centuries ago, are the ones who are ‘‘ to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly ’’—that 
the Golden Rule is for our application, we shall find that 
the perplexities will fade away, and when our righteous- 
ness shall have become as the noonday, then will they 
have vanished as the morning mists. 

“ Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 


And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 





SECRETARY'S NOTES. 


We commenced to-day the second division of the plan for the 
year’s deliberations, viz. : Duties Regarding Others. 

In the paper, which was prepared and read by Robert M. Janney, 
an interesting resume was given of the ground covered during the past 
three months, followed by a suggestive outline of the remainder of the 
program. 

The first speaker recalled some of the thoughts expressed in the 
corresponding paper of Eleventh month 13th, to show that these duties 
are so closely connected we cannot perform our whole duty to others 
without, in a large degree, fulfilling what we owe ourselves. 

A Friend expressed the belief that such apparently minor matters 
as agreeableness and thoughtfulness in little things come under this 
head, and are embraced in the teachings of that wonderful Golden 


Rule. 


Another would have us ask ourselves whether we are of that class 
which, assuming the world owes it a living, fails to realize the blessed- 
ness in giving. 

The closing remarks were in reference to the prompt discharge of 
our pecuniary obligations, bearing in mind this may enable another to 


do the same until, the circle ever widening, the whole community feels 
the advantage. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
CHAPTER III.—GIRLHOOD. 
( Continued.) 


SHEFFIELD never affected me as Croydon had done. The 
only point of extraneous interest was the fact that the 
way to meeting led through the Hart’s Head and over the 
doorstep almost of the office of the Iris newspaper, 
making me hope, but in vain, to catch a glimpse of the 
editor, James Montgomery. He was one of my heroes ; 
Hannah Kilham had advocated with him the cause of the 
climbing-boys, as the juvenile, much-abused chimney- 
sweeps were then called; and we had in the school the 
complete set of his poems. I greatly admired them, 
particularly ‘‘ The Wanderer in Switzerland.’’ 

It was at Sheffield that I grew painfully conscious of 
my unsightly attire. The girls had, for fine summer 
Sundays, white frocks, and sometimes a plain silk spencer. 
I had nothing but my drab cotton frock and petticoat, 
small Friends’ bonnet, and little shawl. 


a 
On week-days, 
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when ia wore par or frocks, I seul bear it ; but 
First-days were bitter days tome. ‘There was no relig- 
ion to me in that cross; and I rejoiced that the trying, 
humiliating day only came once a week, when I had to 
appear in the school-train, marching down to meeting, 
the one scarecrow, as it appeared to me, of the little 
party. 

In 1812 I left this school, which was some years later 
discontinued. When the general peace came, the be- 
nevolent Alexander of Russia visited England, and ad- 
miring the principles and usages of Friends, determined 
to eI nploy members of the Society in his schemes for im- 
proving the internal condition of his Empire. This led 
to Sarah Kilham accompanying the family of Daniel 
Wheeler, when, in 1818, he emigrated, by invitation of 
the Czar, for the purpose of draining and cultivating land 
on the Neva. Her step-mother, in 1823, went as a mis- 


sionary to Senegambia in the company of two men 
Friends, John Thompson and Richard Smith. They took 
with them Matemada and Sandance, two natives of 


Africa who had been redeemed from slavery by Friends 
and educated in England. 

They landed at the then newly founded English settle- 
ment of Bathurst, at the mouth of the river Gambia, and 
after due deliberation formed an establishment not many 
miles distant at Baceaw, making a treaty with the Alcalde. 
From the intense heat of the tropical climate, the diffi- 
culty of communication by land and water, and other im- 
pediments, they had much to bear. Debility and sick- 
ness ensued, obliging Hannah Kilham and John Thomp- 
son to remove to Sierra Leone. 
mended, and my 
to die. 

Richard Smith remained in sole charge of the little 
missionary establishment, laboring with inconceivable 
fortitude and patience amongst the people of Baceaw, 
who seem to have been partic ularly attached tohim. In- 
deed, when John Thompson and Hannah Kilham, on 
their departure, requested the Alcalde to take care of 
their companion, he had replied, ‘‘ Those who hurt 
Richard hurt me.’’ After a few months of incessant toil 
and suffering he sank a victim to the climate, and died 
July, 1824, aged forty. He was a native of Staffordshire, 
and convinced Friend, who occasionally attended Ut- 
toxeter meeting ; and we girls had little idea of the love 
of God, thirst for souls, spirit of self-sacrifice, and other 
Christian virtues which were hidden under his strange, 
and, to us, forbidding aspect. 

Before he embarked for Africa he came over to our 
house to take leave of my parents and sisters. Silence 
being the rule of his life, he walked into the parlor, sat 
in stillness with the members of the family for twenty 
minutes, rose up, shook hands with each, and so departed 
without uttering a word. 

I must here briefly mention a circumstance which pro- 
duced on Anna and me an effect similar to a first term at 
college on the mind of an ardent student. It was her 
visit with our mother to relatives and friends in Wales, an 
effect which was as vivid and lasting on me as if I had 
accompanied them. It happened in the late summer of 
1813. From Birmingham the journey to Bristol was 
made in a stage-coach, where, after being closely packed 
in the inside with our mother’s old friend, Evan Rees, 
two other Quakers, Thomas and Sarah Robinson, bound, 

like themselves, for Swansea, and a sixth passenger, they 
arrived, after a long day, at midnight. The intention 
had been to proceed immediately by packet ; but owing 
to contrary winds, they were detained for three days in 
Bristol, our mother, Anna, and Evan Rees being enter- 
tained the while under the hospitable roof of the Gilpins. 


Here matters were not 
former schoolmistress returned home 
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Charles Gilpin, afterwards the well-known member of 
Parliament, was then a little boy just running alone ina 
white frock. Joseph Ford, an old Friend, who consid- 
ered it his duty to act as cicerone to all strangers, mem- 
bers of the Society, visiting the ancient city, kindly con- 
ducted them to St. Mary’s, Redcliff, in memory of poor 
Chatterton ; to the Exchange, Clifton,—very unlike the 
Clifton of to-day; down to St. Vincent’s rocks, and the 


banks of the Avon, where they picked up Bristol diamonds, 
which Anna brought home with her. 
At length they went on board, but the wind remain- 


instead of reaching their destination in 
they were tossed about for three whole 
days and nights. Notwithstanding the attendant fatigue 
and discomfort, Anna saw and enjoyed the rising and 
setting of the sun at sea, the gulls and other marine birds, 
the moonlit nights, the phosphoric light on the vessel’s 
track—all new and wonderful sights to a girl from the 
midland counties. 

At Swansea they parted from their three Quaker com- 
panions, and a life of liberty began for Anna. At our 
relatives’, the Sylvesters, there was no longer any restraint 
in talk and laughter. Our uncle was jovial, witty, and 
clever in general conversation. Our aunt, who was al- 
ways well-dressed, was affable, and set every one at ease. 
Charles, our frank, manly cousin of eighteen, and his 
young sister Mercy, were most cordial. 

The first week was spent in receiving calls from our 
mother’s former acquaintances and from those of our 
aunt, who came out of compliment or curiosity to see the 
Quakeress. Then followed the return calls. It wasa 
bright, free, gay existence, and my sister enjoyed it. The 
visit to our mother’s intimate friend, Anna Price, then a 
living no longer at Falmouth, but at Neath Abbey, 
with her six grown-up sons and daughters, left still more 
golden memories. ‘There was in the polished circle a 
freedom of intercourse which was cheerful, even mirthful ; 
tempered by the refinement of a high intellectual culture. 
Quakerism had never worn ,to Anna so fair an aspect. 

Christiana, the second daughter, took the young, in- 
experienced guest into her especial charge, and when 
walking with her in the beautiful grounds, most tastefully 
laid out amongst fine monastic ruins by the eldest son, 
Joseph Tregelles Price (who was, I believe, several years 
later, the first to introduce steam-navigation between 
Swansea and Bristol), answered all her timid questions, 
and even anticipated her desire for knowledge. Edwin 
Price, who died at the early age of twenty-three, often 
joined them in these walks, spoke on literature, and 
recommended for perusal Rollin’s ‘* Manner of Studying 
and Teaching the Belles Lettres,’’ which was just then en- 
gaging the attention of himself and his brothers and sis- 
ters—all lovers of literature. The young Prices were ad- 
mirers of Dante, Petrarch, and Spencer, of whose works 
Anna and I were ignorant. They later fell into our 
hands, and we devoured them eagerly. 

Deborah, the eldest daughter, edited the Camérian, a 
periodical that dealt with all subjects connected with the 
ancient history, legends, and poetry of Wales,—the sub- 
jects, in fact, which later gave such value to Lady Char- 
lotte Guest’s ‘‘ Mabinogion.’’ She was engaged to 
Elijah Waring, a Friend of great erudition and fine taste, 
then visiting at Neath Abbey. They became the parents 
of, amongst other gifted children, Anna Letitia Waring, 
the authoress of— 


ing due west, 


twenty-four hours, 


widow, 


** Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me,” 


and other beautiful and favorite hymns; a patient suf- 
ferer, content without much serving to ‘‘ please perfectly,’’ 
and though filling what she might call ‘‘a little space,’ 
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nasing nie and respect bestowed upon her in no common 
measure. 

A visit of a week or ten days to our uncle, William 
Nood, at Cardiff, when our uncle, Roger Lyndon, came 
over from Merthyr to see his half-sister and niece, gave a 
bias to Anna’s mind which she never lost. She acquired 
a permanent interest in parentage, inherited qualities, and 
characteristics, and the teachings to be derived therefrom, 
by listening to our uncle William’s genealogical conversa- 
tions; for he was well versed in the family descent and 
traditions, spoke much of our ancestors, Woods, Brown- 
riggs, Annesleys, and Esmondes, and gave our mother 
some of the ill-fated Irish half pence. His copy of 
‘ Lavater’s Physiognomic Fragments ’’ introduced her to 
a new, somewhat cognate field of study. She imparted 
the taste to me. We hunted out Lavater’s work in the 
possession of an Uttoxeter acquaintance, and adopting 
the system, afterwards judged rightly or wrongly of every 
one’s mind and temper by their “external form. 

Through this visit to Cardiff, Anna and I became first 
acquainted with the romance of King Arthur. She had 
been taken to Caerleon, and told there the grand old story 
of the hero’s coronation at that ancient spot, of the 
knights who were his companions, and the institution of 
the Round Table. Our uncle, William Wood, seeing 
the interest which she felt in the legend, gave her 
a printed account. It must have been brought out by 
some Archzological Society, for it was a quarto, contain- 
ing fifty pages or so of large print. Caerleon figured in 
it largely. We both became perfectly imbued with the 
glorious historic romance, which never lost its effect on 
either of us. 

Whilst at Cardiff an excursion was made one beautiful 
September day to the village-like city of Llandaff. Divine 
service was being performed in the chancel of the ruined 

cathedral. ‘The cloisters and graveyard were fragrant with 
the scent of thyme, sweet marjoram, southernwood, and 
stocks ; here and there bloomed monthly roses, the first 
Anna had ever seen growing in the open air. 

The Quaker mother and daughter travelled home by 
coach through Newport by Tintern, catching a delightful 
glimpse of the beautiful scenery of the Wye. ‘From 
Monmouth to Gloucester they had for fellow-passenger a 
clergyman of the Church of England. He spoke with 
our mother of the country, the War with Napoleon, and 
finally of religion. She, full of intelligence and earlier 
acquainted with much good society and fine scenery, sur- 
prised him by her replies. He asked her how she knew 
somuch. She answered, in a slightly aggrieved tone, 
‘« By conviction and observation.’’ After a pause he said 
apologetically, «‘ 1 thought the Society of Friends was too 
secluded and taciturn a people to interest themselves in 
worldly matters.’’ 

The episode resembled the stage-coach journey of the 
Widow Placid and her daughter Rachel in ‘‘ The Anti- 
dote to the Miseries of Human Life,’’ a religious novel- 
ette of that day. 

I must now return to the time when our school-life was 
supposed to be over, and our education perfected. Our 
father, however, was greatly dissatisfied with our attain- 
ments. Our spelling especially was found detective; and 
though Anna, at Croydon, when failing to spell ‘ soldier ’’ 
correctly, had the spelling-book thrown in her face by the 
choleric Anna Woolley, yet it was I who offended most in 
this way at home. Thomas Goodall, the master of the 
only boys’ school in the town, was engaged to teach us 
spelling, Latin, the globes, and, indeed whatever else 
he could impart. He was a man of some learning, who 
in early life, when residing in London, had been brutally 
attacked in some lonely street or passage by a lawless band 








of ruffians, the Mohawks. His face still bore the marks 
of their violence, being scarred with deep wounds, as if 
made with daggers and knives. 

Death having deprived us of’this teacher, a young 
man-Friend of good birth and education was next em- 
ployed to lead us into the higher branches of mathematics. 
He made himself, however, so objectionable to us by his 
personal attentions, that we very soon refused his instruc- 
tions. Although we never revealed the yeason, our father, 
perhaps surmising it, allowed us to have our own way, 
and being earnest students, we henceforth became our 
own educators. 

We retained and perfected our rudimentary knowledge 
by instructing others. Our father fitted up a schoolroom 
for us in the stable-loft, where twice a week we were al- 
lowed to teach poor children. In this room, also, we 
instructed our dear little sisterand brother. I had charge 
of Emma, and Anna of Charles. Our father, in his beau- 
tiful handwriting, set them copies, texts of Scripture, such 
as he no doubt had found of a consolatory character. On 
one occasion, however, I set the copies, and well remem- 
ber the tribulation I experienced in consequence. I al- 
ways warred in my mind against the enforced gloom of 
our home, and having for my private reading at that time 
Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ came upon what seemed to 
me the very spirit of true religion, a cheerful heart gather- 
ing up the joyfulness of surrounding nature ; on which the 
poet says— 

“ Tis impious in a good man to be sad.” 

How I rejoiced in this !—and thinking it a great fact 
which ought to be trumpeted abroad, wrote it down in 
my best hand as a copy. It fell under our father’s eye, 
and sorely grieved he was at such a sentiment, and ex- 
tremely angry with me as its promulgator. 

( Zo be continued.) 


SOME OLD-TIME FOLKS IN KNOXVILLE. 
Soon after the war I went to Knoxville, Tennessee, to 
teach. We had the worst school-house there I ever saw, 
crowded with pupils of all ages, from six to sixty and 
even older. The little children had their lessons first, and 
went home; the boys-and girls came next, and the old 
people sat around all day, with their Testaments and 
‘« blue-back ’’ spellers, waiting their turn to have a short 
lesson. 

An old man and woman lived in a room at one end of 
the school-house and had the care of it,—‘* Uncle Da- 
vid’’ and ‘‘Aunt Susan.’” Aunt Susan had a kno -hole 
in the partition, and. at almost any time you could see 
her eye peeping through it. In slave times she had a lit- 
tle boy, named John Henry Pascal Gates, and when he 
was ten years old he went farther South with his young 
master. ‘The young man got into debt on his trip, sold 
the boy to a trader, and came home without him. Aunt 
Susan wanted to see every new boy who came into school. 
One day I said to her: ‘‘It is eleven years since John 
Henry left home.’’ Pointing to a very dark young man, 
who stood near, I said: ‘‘ He must be twenty-one years 
old now—a big fellow like Leonidas here.’’ ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ 
said Aunt Susan, ‘‘he is a little bit of a yeller fellow, 
about so high.’’ As long as we taught in that building 
Aunt Susan looked at all the boys as they came in and’ 
was disappointed that John Henry was not one of them. 

Uncle David wasa minister. He did not know a let- 
ter, but, when he was going to preach, he would take a 
great big Bible, put on his spectacles, tilt his chair back 
against the side of the house, and sit for hours with his 
eyes shut, ‘‘ getting up his sermon,’’ he said. 

He never could understand what became of the church 
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money, and one day, when he wanted something, and was 
told there was no money in the treasury, he said: ‘‘ That 
is not so, for I put in a nickle myself and you can give 
me that.’’ 

Both of those old people have gone. I sat with 
Uncle David the night he died, many years ago, and, 
with Aunt Susan just before she passed away, a short time 
ago. 

When school was out, I used to go to the little, old 
cabins on the hillsides were we could gather around the 
big, open fire-places, and talk,and read the Bible,and pray. 
The old people stranded in these homes made the great in- 
terest of these visits. They were strangely familiar with 
the Bible, though none of them could read. The ‘* pearly 
gates,’’ the ‘‘ streets of gold,’’ the ‘‘ golden crowns,’’ and 
the ‘‘ harps ’’ were a literal reality to them. Their beautiful 
trust and perfect confidence in their Heavenly Father’s care 
and love was something the like of which I have never 
seen anywhere else. I have learned many lessons from 
these old people. 

Aunt Martha, old, badly treated, almost helpless with 
rheumatism, would listen at any time to the reading of the 
sible. One day she sat with her elbows on her knees, 
looking eagerly at me while I read, and when I finished, 
she said: ‘‘ Pears like I would be a powerful good woman 
if I could read dat a way.”’ 

Old Granny Patience, a Virginia slave, had been the 
mother of sixteen children who were all sold away from 
her, one after another, when they were from ten to twelve 
years old. She had a little worn Bible, which had be- 
longed to her mistress. She always declared it ‘‘ read 
different from any other Bible.’ Often, in the early 
morning, she would stop at my house, and handing me 
the book, would say: ‘‘ Honey, give me a sop, will you ?”’ 
When I asked what she wanted to have read, her answer 
would be: ‘‘About them who conquered,’’—by which 
she meant, the eleventh chapter of Hebrews; or ‘‘About 
the old worthies,’’—by whom she meant Joseph, David, 
and Daniel; or ‘‘About the Blessed Master,’’ or ‘‘ Paul 
and the hard fight.’’ Many times she said: ‘* Jus’ cull 
me a few roses from St. John de Beloved.’’ ‘The last two 
years of her life were very hard ones. She had no one 
to care for her, no home, but must take up her pallet and 
stay anywhere as long as they would keep her, and, when 
turned out of one place, go to another. I said to her 
once: ‘‘ Do you ever ask your Heavenly Father to give 
you these things you need so much?’’ She said: ‘I 
only has one prayer, honey, when I goes to my Heavenly 
Father. I says, ‘ Lord, may my wants be few.’ ”’ 

One day, I went into a cabin, where I found an old 
woman in bed. She lived alone, and was dirty, helpless, 
and without fire or food. It was with difficulty that I 
found out from her what her condition was. Her story 
was such a sad one that I asked her if it was any comfort 
to her to think of her Heavenly Father. She said: 
‘¢ Law, honey, I jus’ laughs when I think of de Lord ; he 
is so good to me.”’ 

Another dear, old, lonely woman, to whom the heav- 
enly Jerusalem was a glorious reality, when asked, ‘‘ What 
makes you think you will ever be there?’’ said: ‘* Why, 
the Head is there, and Scripture tells us that where the 
Head is, the members will be also.’’ 

On New Year’s afternoon, for many years, I had from 
forty to fifty of these old people at the school-house. As 
the hour drew near, we could see them coming over the 
hills with their canes, some in old wagons drawn by a mule. 
We gave them coffee, sandwiches, and cake, and each had 
two warm, flannel garments, and some other little present 
sent them by Northern friends. And then we had a good 
prayer meeting. 
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One year Aunt Phyllis had a nice bonnet sent her, 
which pleased her very much. She threw down her old 
sun-bonnet, put on her bonnet and walked off laughing 
and crying byturns. ‘Then she prayed for blessings with- 
out number on all who had so kindly remembered them. 
One of her prayers was that all their friends might ‘‘ drink 
water outen de twelve wells dat stan’ aroun’ de gate of de 
heavenly Jerusalem.’’ Uncle Anthony was the next 
speaker, and he said that Sister Phyllis had ‘* no Scripture 
for dem twelve wells; dey ain’t dar.’’ But I noticed 
that he said many things himself that aren’t there either. 

I could tell of these ‘‘ old worthies’’ indefinitely ; I 
knew so many of them in those first years of freedom. 
But they have nearly all passed away ; they were a part 
of the old life which we shall never see again; the 
‘*mammies and grannies’’ of slavery time, who were so 
loving and true to others’ children, while their own were 
sold away from them.—Zmily Austin, in Southern Work- 
man. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 11.—THIRD MONTH 12, 1893. 
THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.—John 2: 5. 
For Scripture study, John 2: I-11. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Cana was an inconsiderable town distant from Naza- 
reth about six miles, and is spoken of as being in Galilee 

distinguish it from a town of the same name in the 
tribe of Ephraim, though the latter is spelled Kanah. 
Cana of Galilee was the native place of Nathaniel, who, 
only a few days before, had become a disciple of Jesus. 
When the place was visited by W. M. Thompson, there 
was not a habitable house within its limits; later writers 
say it is now under the government of a Turkish official, 
and has about 300 inhabitants. It would scarcely have 
been worthy of mention in the New Testament, except 
for the circumstances of the marriage which offered the 
first public opportunity for Jesus to exercise the extraor- 
dinary power with which he was so wonderfully endowed. 
In that age it was essential to the acceptance by the peo- 
ple of a prophet or a public teacher, that he be able to 
prove his Divine commission by visible evidences of power. 
Later on in his ministry he reproved this spirit, saying : 
‘* Except ye see signs and wonders ye will in no wise be- 
lieve.”’ 

HiIsToRICAL. 

A marriage among the people of Palestine was usually 
celebrated in the open air, and the festivities lasted seven 
days; on some occasions they were prolonged beyond 
that time. They were held at the home of the bride, 
and when they were over, the bridegroom conducted her 
with much state and ceremony, to his own home, where 
they were met and welcomed by other friends. When 
the home-bringing was at night, these friends went out 
with lighted torches to meet them. It is to this custom 
that Jesus refers in the parable of the Ten Virgins, Mat- 
thew 25- 


The ‘* waterpots of stone’’ were not used for holding 


wine, but were jars for furnishing a plentiful supply of 


water, which, on all such occasions, were used for the 
washing of drinking cups and of the hands. Great stress 
was laid upon such purification, as we find it written: 
‘ The Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat not.”’ 
(Mark 3 . 2.3 
TEACHING. 
We learn from this incident in the life and associa- 


tions of_ Jesus, how willing he was to identify himself 


with occasions of social and festive enjoyment. Doubt- 


less this was a family wedding, and as such not only him- 
self and his mother were there, but his newly-called dis- 
ciples. And more than this, we find him contributing in 
a most unlooked-for manner to the entertainment of the 
guests. 

There is nothing austere or harsh in his manner, nor 
did he in any of his intercourse with the people, say 
aught against the fullest enjoyment of life in all that was 
pure and wholesome. They who followed him were prom- 
ised that his yoke would be easy and the burden light, 
and they should have rest to their souls. This soul-inspir- 
ing promise ought to encourage every one of us to follow 
where he leads, and strive to be like him. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The marriage at Cana probably took place on the 
third day after the conversation with Nathaniel, of whom 
Jesus had said ‘‘ Behold an Israelite, indeed, in whom is 
no guile.’’ We infer that Jesus and his Galilean friends 
had started for their homes, and having been invited to 
the marriage, had stopped at Cana which, as we know, 
was only a few miles from Nazareth. Cana was the native 
place of Nathaniel. 

As we follow Jesus in the various experiences of his so- 
journ in Judea, we find that he was in the company of 
those who recognized that he was indeed ‘‘ him of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write,’’ and so be- 
lieving they were ready to follow him and be acknowledged 
as his disciples. He had passed through the struggle with 
the appetites and ambitions of his earthly nature, and the 
human had yielded ; henceforth his own will was gov- 
erned and controlled by the divine will, for the Holy 
Spirit which was his ‘‘ without measure ’’ enabled him to 
do all things that his heavenly Father required of him, 
and this, more than aught else that was written and told 
of him, gave him the right and title to be known and 
loved as the ‘‘ captain of our salvation,’’ since the same 
struggle with the temptations of the earthly life must in 
greater or less degree be experienced by each disciple, 
and the mastery must be gained. As he became one with 
the Father, we will thus become one with him, and know 
of that unity which is the enduring bond with the Father 
and his Beloved Son. In his own earnest petition to the 
Father, when he knew that his hour had come, he had 
asked that this condition might be realized, not alone for 
those who were with him then, but for all who should in 
the succeeding ages believe on him through their word. 
John 17: 20, ** That they all may be one, even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
in us.’’ What an incentive to faithfulness should this be 
to his disciples of these later times, that as he, in the full- 
ness of the Holy Spirit, went forth on his mission of love 
for the gathering in of the lost, and the redemption of the 
race, so may we, under the same restoring and redeeming 
power, embrace every opportunity, however small, to lift 
the souls of men out of the darkness into the light, and 
from the power of sin and evil into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

What a knowledge it was to those newly-awakened dis- 
ciples to bear this Blessed One company as they pursued 
their journey through the green valley and over the 
“rugged hills that lay between Bethabara beyond the Jor- 
dan, and Galilee. It was in the early springtime, and 
nature was putting forth leaf and bud, and all animated 
life was rejoicing in the fresh beauty of the season. What 
lessons of confidence and trust must have been learned 
from the great storehouse of knowledge which was his by 
study, by meditation, and by that intuitive knowledge 
which enabled him to know ‘* what was in man.”’ 
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And as they join the happy aiens, perhaps ‘‘ going 
out to meet the bridegroom,’ 
presence have added to the festivities that followed. It is 
said by some who look upon the Christian life as a con- 
tinual self-denial, that it is nowhere recorded that Jesus 
smiled, but instances are given that he wept ; what a dark, 
unlovely picture this is, of ‘‘ Him who was holy, harmless, 
and undefiled. ‘‘ The fact that he wept over the losses and 
misfortunes of his friends, is presumable evidence that 
he rejoiced in their joy and took pleasure in whatever 
added to their enjoyment. He would not have been at 
the marriage feast at Cana with his disciples and his 
mother, had not his pure and loving nature felt the glad- 
ness of the occasion ; this is again shown in his readiness 
to meet an unlooked-for emergency, to the great astonish- 
ment of those who provided for the feast. We of to-day 
have nothing to do with the manner in which it was done ; 
those who were present saw 
power, and his disciples were strengthened in their 
belief on, and attachment to, him. We are not so in- 
formed, but are free to believe very many of that festive 
company became his friends and disciples. 


A HINT TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
In a First-day school in a neighboring city, it is the cus- 
tom to require of the class some application of the 
Lesson for the day, and the following was handed in by 
one of the pupils as the thought gleaned from the Lesson 
Leaf of Second month 5, 1893. 

‘*'To make practical a portion of this lesson, we can 
consider the wise men of the East, who saw the star, and 
followed it. They were wise men, learned in all the 
knowledge of those days. ‘Those who were unlearned 
did not see the star. To apply it to ourselves, let us be 
wise, and devote ourselves to learning, and carefully obey 
the voice of conscience in our hearts, even in very little 
things, and it will be to us as a star, which will grow 
brighter and clearer as we follow it, and lead us to Christ. 
To him we will open our treasure, and give, as did the 
wise men at Bethlehem. Our gifts are love, kindness, 
mercy, and truthfulness. L. LINDERMEYER.”’ 


Grass FOR Lawns.—Where the locality desirable for 
a lawn is naturally free from weeds, the modern suggestion 
of making it by planting patches of one particular kind, 
which will run together in a few months, is particularly 
desirable. Nothing can be more beautiful than a lawn 
which is wholly made up of one species only. For small 
gardens, espec ially where the new plantation can be hand- 
weeded during the summer, it is the best of all methods. 
No lawn made of grass seeds will be confined strictly to 
one kind, and on account of the different shades of green 
in the grass will always have a more or less patchy appear- 
ance. ‘Those who supply mixed lawn grass seeds usually 
keep this in mind, and endeavor to get their kinds so 
generally alike in tint of green as to avoid this objection. 
One advantage of the mixed system is that one can rarely 
tell by the description of the customer what particular 
kind of grass will thrive to best advantage. A mixture is, 
therefore, likely to best serve the purpose, in this that the 
one which is the most suitable will eventually crowd out 
those not so well adapted to the soil and circumstances. 
We have seen a lawn made of mixed grasses which had to 
be secured under the shade of large trees, eventually be- 
come wholly occupied by the sheep fescue. In the 
course of a few years every kind was crowded out, and 
this particular species alone occupied the land. 
—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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in it the manifestation of 


greater outside. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 

THE ELDERSHIP. 
WE are all more or less conscious of the fact that the 
Society of Friends is declining numerically, and under 
the burden of this fact let us lay aside all phariseeism in 
clinging to past traditions, and looking the truth squarely 
in the face, endeavor to ascertain just what the causes are. 
They lie at our own doors. Let us be honest with 
ourselves, and ‘‘ lay the axe at the root of the tree.’’ We 
have many deeply.concerned minds amongst us, who feel 
a lively interest in the spiritual growth of humanity, and 
suffer under the knowledge of this decline. Let me ask 
all such, in sorrow, and without censure, May not unau- 
thorized eldership be responsible for much of this declen- 
sion? Is it not the case, that in many select meetings, 
one or two leading minds are unconsciously deferred to, 
and when, as may be the case, such leaders lack the 
Divine anointing, the ministry suffers? If the object of 
the eldership is (as has been declared) to be nursing 
fathers and mothers to the ministers, why are not the 
babes in the ministry taken into the select meeting at 
once, where they can receive this fostering parental care, 
instead waiting until the select meeting, then the 
monthly and quarterly meetings have laid hands upon 
them, by way of acknowledging their gift ? These queries 
arise from having known instances of tenderly-called, and 
truly baptized ministers, largely acceptable to the meetings 
they addressed, who were not recommended until after 
twenty years of public testimony had brought the infirmi- 
ties of age, and only a few years of service were left them. 

As our elders are not infallible, should the ministry be 
thus circumscribed? Are we not liable to mistakes in 
this direction that are laying waste our beloved Society ? 
Let us not fear, in the spirit of love and good will, to ex- 
amine these questions thoroughly, and having located the 
disease, apply the scalpel without hesitation. Is not the 
time near at hand when we may profitably dispense with 
the select meeting, putting us all upon an equality (except 
as the Spirit may anoint), letting the acknowledgment of 
ministers originate, and be consummated by the monthly 
meeting, instead of originating, as now, in the select 
meeting ? Would there not be less danger of injustice 
being done, less opportunity for a few unauthorized ones 
to prevent the acknowledgment of a gift largely recog- 
nized by others ? 

The flock certainly knows who feeds its spiritual life 
better than any chosen few can judge for it. 

. Having for years felt a deep concern regarding this 
decline in our membership, and the lack of life in many 
of our meetings, these views are offered in the hope of 
opening our eyes, and arousing an increase of life that 
will-tend to the upbuilding of Society, by drawing more 
closely together the young and the old in the work. 

Indiana. D,..Me ©. 


He that 
soon 


is regardful of 
find himself 


his relations to his fellows, 
growing into relations with the 
He becomes God-hungry. 


will 


SEEK your life’s nourishment in your life’s work. Do 
not think that after you have bought or sold or studied or 
taught, you will go into your « loset and open your Bible 
and repair the damage and the loss which your day’s life 
has left you. Do these things, certainly ; but also insist 
that your buying or selling or studying or teaching shall 
itself make you brave, patient, pure, and holy !—PAilitps 
Brooks. 
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THINGS, NOT NAMES. 

WE give our hearty endorsement of the following extract, 
which is clipped from an exchange. It contains the es- 
sence of the spiritual religion which it was the mission of 
the Beloved Son to declare, and has been the aim of every 
true disciple since his coming to carry out. Not always 
has this been successfully accomplished, however. for 
‘«names’’ have so often been used to represent ‘‘ things’’ 
that in the weakness of the spirit the name has become so 
important as to hide or cover up that for which it stands. 
Our contemporary says : 

‘* We do not need names so much as things,—< eter- 
nal verities,’ as Carlyle would call them. If we possess 
saving faith we can dispense with the word ‘ faith.’ As 
soon as a cardinal doctrine has become vitalized and as- 
similated by our spiritual nature, we can dispense with it, 
—and not before. If a sense of unworthiness leads us to 
humble ourselves before God, we can spare the word ‘ re- 
pentance.’ Yes,—be it said with reverence,—if the con- 
sciousness of an ever-present, holy.God gives direction to 
When all 
shall worship in spirit and in truth, we may do without 


our lives, we can dispense with the Name. 


visible ordinances and ritual,—and not before. Only in 
heaven, in the Lamb’s presence, is it a good omen to be- 
hold no temple.’’ 

It is well for those of our own fold to take this thought 


home and see whether there is not a needed lesson for 
It is 
a hereditary membership 
little 


for worship, while in the 


them in its broad and comprehensive utterance. 


often said by many who have 


among Friends, that there is so 


in our order to 
invite attendance of meetings 
ritual of other churches, there is always something going 


on which gives interest to the occasion. We admit this 
difference, and for such as have not come into the spirit 
of true worship, some such means may help to pass the 
hour with interest. . 

But we shall find that the bread that satisfies the hun- 
gering soul is not dispensed with human hands, and the 
nearer we can come into the Divine presence through in- 
ward feeding upon the bread of life, the more fully will 
we be satisfied and made strong for the Father’s work. 


Jesus : 


The words of ‘*Not every one that saith Lord, 


Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that doth the will of my Father in heaven,’’ cover the 
ground of acceptance. 


PERCHANCE the world is not so great in goodness as in gold, 

Nor do we find so much of grace as we would fain behold ; 

Yet if thou wouldst make virtue bloom where vice now only grows, 
Remember this : one gentle word is worth a thousand blows. 
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BIRTHS. 


CLARK.—First month 11, 1893, to George and Amelia Hicks 
Clark, of Old Westbury, L.I., a daughter named Tacie E. Clark. 


MARRIAGES. 


ATKINSON—HOLMAN.—On First month 26, 1893, Henry 
Corlies Atkinson to Emma S. Holman, both of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BLAKEY.—lIn West Philadelphia, Pa., at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Jesse W. Thatcher, on Fourth-day, Second month 22, 
1893, Anna L., daughter of Letitia and the late Paxson Blakey. 

BROWN.—At the home of his parents, in Hamilton, Va., Second 
month 20, 1893, Warner M., sonof Thomas and Elizabeth T. Brown, 
in the 27th year of his age; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

COLLINS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Second month 2, 1893, Wil- 
liam Collins, in his 8oth year. 

CHAPMAN.—Suddenly, Second month 23, 1893, Robert J. Chap- 
man, of Philadelphia, aged 36 years. 

DARNELL.—Second month 17, 1893, Ava, daughter of Charles 
and Sarah Darnell, in her 21st year, of spinal fever; a member of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 


MITCHELL.—At Langhorne, Pa., Third-day, Second month 21, 
1893, Ada Begley, Jr., daughter of Allen R., and Ada B. Mitchell; 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. Aged 7 years. 

SCHOFIELD.—First month 21, 1893, at his home near Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., William Schofield, aged 80 years; a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILLSON.—Suddenly, at his residence near Quakertown, N. J., 
of heart disease, on First month 26, 1893, John Willson in the 79th year 
of his age; an elder of Quakertown Monthly Meeting. 


Being unable to correspond, I wish to express for myself and 
our sons, to our many kind friends,—the dear familiar friends of our 
loved one who has passed on to the higher life,—our grateful apprecia- 
tion of their sympathy: words that seem— 

“« Like some soft and tender strain 
Wafted o’er the sea of pain; 
Outstretched hands to bear a part 
Of our agony of heart.”’ 
ANNETTE 
Y., Second month 20, 189}. 


H. GARDNER 
Farmington, N. 
THe Furure or RELIGIon.—It is the belief of the 

Christian Register that: We are at the beginning of a 
movement in religion more extensive than any recorded 
in history. Compared with it, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is a small episode. This movement is wider than 
any one religion and deeper than any one can measure. 
Five hundred years from now it will be seen that just be- 
fore the beginning of the twentieth century the creeds of 
all nations and churches began to break up, and that 
throughout the world there was a rush of fresh religious 
feeling, which carried these fragments of creeds away. 
It is something like the breaking up of the. ice in a 
stream. Religion is not in danger. We are preparing 
for a new and better revelation of its meaning, power, 
and effect upon life. With religion in the true sense goes 
a deepening of all ethical sentiment. On a large scale 
the nations are learning that character is essential to 
statesmanship. In France it is becoming a ‘‘ cry’’ which 
attracts the attention of young men. They are saying 
that literature without a soul can have no future, and de- 
serves to have none. ‘The object lesson now before them 
in government is driving home the same lesson in another 
way with tremendous force. 


WE circulate the Bible by the million. Some parts of 
it we read as a religious duty. But there are whole books 
of it teeming with interest which few of us ever touch. 
One sometimes feels that some day or other a great in- 
crease of the spiritual power of the Bible will come with 
what will be almost a re-discovery of its literary attrac- 
tiveness.—Phillips Brooks. 
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 WBlestern Dep artment. 


[UN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
FROM LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 

THe Western Department is watched for every week by 
us in the Far West with a great deal of interest, and 
when from any cause it fails to appear, we wonder if it is 
because the call to assist the editors with items or letters 
of interest has been neglected, and whether we are entirely 
clear in the matter. I have never yet seen anything from 
the Lincoln Executive Meeting, and I am sure there is a 
deep interest taken in our efforts, not only in Iowa and 
Illinois, but also at the far East, and beyond the great 
lakes, even into Canada. You who have so much about 
you to build you up and help you can scarcely realize 
what an encouraging thought this is to us. We were 
deeply touched while at the Illinois Yearly Meeting, last 
fall, to find that all seemed to know of us, and to have 
such a strong sympathy with us. 

We feel that we have great reason to be encouraged. 
The interest in our meeting seems to be steadily increas- 
ing. Our First-day school, instead of closing for the 
winter, is growing in interest and in members; and we 
feel that it has been the means, 
saving our little meeting here. It has brought out our 
young people, and kept them with us; it has taught the 
older ones many things that pertain to their higher spirit- 
ual development. It has helped to broaden views, and 
has shown us how liable we are to become narrow minded 
and uncharitable ; and it is helping us to bring up the 
little ones in the way we would have them go 

We now have quite a nice library sent us by Friends 
in different localities, for which we are very thankful. 
We also have a Young Friends’ Association connected 
with our school. Weare studying the Life of George 
Fox, and the History of Friends, and reading the Disci i- 
pline. Itis also our intention to have some one give a 
synopsis of the lesson we would otherwise have at that 
time. We meet once a month at the hour for First-day 
school. Last First-day was the time for the Association, 
and although the weather was very cold, there was a good 
attendance, quite a number riding from five to eight miles 
to be there. You who have your comfortable meeting- 
houses close at hand, your ministers, and those who have 
been long in this work to help and encourage you can 
hardly know what this little meeting has had to 
through. For two years or more we had only a parlor 
meeting, then we rented rooms up two flights of stairs, 
which many of us found hard to climb. We are in pleas- 
enter quarters now, but still renting, as we are not able to 
build. ; 

I cannot feel that we have ever been without a minis- 
try where we have allowed ourselves to be kept in the right 
spirit by Him who says, ‘‘ Ye are my ministers who do 
my bidding,’’ and again, ‘*‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst.’’ 
I believe I can truly say that our little meeting is bound 
together by strong cords of Christian charity. And al- 
though we differ widely in some of our views, we endeavor 
to cultivate liberality, and to mind the light as it shines 
for each one of us. We carry the many pleasant faces we 
met at the Yearly Meeting in our memory, and hope to 
renew the acquaintance another time. To all of you dear 
Friends we send kindly greetings. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 


pass 


FANNIE C. LOWNEs. 


BENJAMINVILLE MONTHLY MEETING. 
I felt drawn to send a little word to the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL about our Monthly Meeting at Benjamin- 


in a great measure, of 


ville. The account pallial in a late issue gave infor- 
mation of the memorial or anniversary meeting held 
here, but gave nothing of our present condition, and it is 
of much more importance to ‘‘ act in the living present’ 
than to rest on the laurels of those who have preceded us, 
however grand their characters or noble their works have 
been. 

Our meeting is not large at greatest, many of our 
members being non-resident; we think our mouthly 
meetings are guite large when as many as 20 or 25 are 
present. One month ago a request was made for the 
reception into membership of a young man, whose wife 
had always belonged with us, and their infant son. ‘The 
application was not made until after much deliberation, 
and we gladly welcome him, as we do all such honest 
seekers. 

Last week, being again the time for our monthly 
meeting, there were requests for three; two of them 
wives of life-long members ; the other, one who had not 
known anything of Friends until she moved here a few 
months ago. ‘The offering of these names,,without those 
of their children, opened the way for a free interchange 
of thought on the subject of birthright membership, and 
the request by parents for the admission of their small 
children, some holding to the opinion that while the 
birthright not at all confer a saving grace, yet it 
does often prove to be a hedge round about the c hild in 
many ways. Others, equally honest, maintained that it 
was better to leave the child free, untrammeled by any 
denominational rules or restrictions, until of an age to 
decide for himself ; the parent, meanwhile, if 
ent Friend, unconsciously to his child, molding by ex- 
ample and precept his plastic mind in the direction he 
himself was going. It was felt that this interchange ot 
views was profitable to us, and being carried on in a spirit 
of love and forbearance one to another, without any de- 
sire to force our views on others, no unfriendly feelings 
could be engendered, and we separate, glad of the oppor- 
tunity of expressing in this kindly way our respective 
thoughts. 

Another little item I will mention, though not apper- 
taining exclusively to our monthly meeting, but very closely 
to the Friends composing it. The! is, and has been for the 
last seven years, a flourishing W. T. U. in this imme- 
diate neighborhood, made up maa entirely of I oe 
its honorary members, of whom there are several, being 
also Friends. ‘This enables us to answer our fourth query 
truthfully by saying that ‘‘ there is a healthy temperance 
sentiment throughout the neighborhood.’ 


Holder, Lil. E. H. 


does 


a consist- 


COALE. 


PREPARING THE 

The preparation of our First-day School Lesson Leaves 
claims much of our attention, and very properly, too, 
but the thought comes up very brightly that good as the 
prepared lessons may be, they are not all that is required 
to make the sc wena enjoyable. We must prepare ourselves. 
Prepare ourselves? How shall we do that? Does not 
every quickened aa when he feels himself regaining 
consciousness after a night of refreshing sleep, and before 
he leaves his couch to grapple with the duties of daily 
life, turn to the Source of Wisdom for guidance for that 
day? Now, when the Sabbath opens its hours of special 
study and search, it is especially proper that we prepare 
our hearts to receive the lesson of the day by earnest, 
quiet prayer for the presence and help of the Master and 
the emptiness of self that would bar the way of his com- 
ing. Did’ youever try sweeping your hearts with humility 
and perfuming them with trust, and fail to have a bless- 
ing ? O, teachers! O, classmates! commence with the 


LESSONS 
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dawn to prepare yourselves. The Great Teacher oii his 
lesson already prepared for you, and his table spread for 
your hungry souls. ve, prepare yourselves, and you will 
surely be able to say, ‘‘I know that thou = — 


”? 


me. W. 


On the 17th of Second month, Robert Hatton visited 
Hoopeston, and attended a meeting which had been pre- 
viously appointed for him. A violent snow storm had 
prevailed all day, and we feared but few would be out, 
yet there was a good attendance under the circumstances, 
the audience being, with but few exceptions, quiet and 
orderly, giving earnest attention to the discourse, which 
occupied fully an hour. He very fully set forth the oper- 
ations of the Christ spirit upon the soul of man, and 
labored to impress his hearers with the thought of univer- 
sality of this power, and its influence over every one who 
will receive it. Ministers from several denominations were 
present, who came forward at the close, and expressed 
their unity with his views, remarking, ‘‘ If we would do 
as he says, we would attain a high Christian experience.”’ 
We trust such meetings are productive of good, by bring- 
ing about a better understanding of what our branch of 
Friends believe. Mary G. SMITH. 

Hoopeston, Ill. 


Robert Hatton was with us on last First-day ; also 
had an appointed meeting on Third-day, at 2 p. m., and 
we eoneve: to the satisfaction of all. Remarks were made 
by many. ‘* Why can’t we be treated so, oftener?’’ Be- 
lieving as | i that the saving of souls of men and women 
is an individual work, he nor any other person can do 
our work for us; yet it is encouraging to hear the testi- 
mony of our friends, and stimulate us to action. But if 
there be no stronger motive to desire to live lives of obe- 
dience to the Divine Will, our feet are surely not fixed 
firmly upon the Eternal Rock. I desire that we may all 
come home to know God in all. J. E. S. 

Mapl 


¢ Grove, Ind., Second month 21. 


Our friend Robert Hatton spent a few days with us, 
visiting Friends and holding meetings. He attended our 
meeting at Maple Grove last First- -day morning, had an 
appointed meeting there Third-day, p- m., and in the 
city of Huntington, Fourth-day aaine. at the M. E. 
Church, at the close of their regular prayer-meeting (it 
being the evening that all the « hurches held their prayer 
meetings.) The minister informed us that he shortened 
their meeting twenty minutes to allow Robert more time. 
His visit and Gospel labors amongst us were very accept- 
able. 

Quite a 


close of 


number, both old and young, came to us at 

the the meeting, shook hands with us, and ex- 

pressed themselves as well pleased with Robert’s sermon. 
Huntington, Ind., Second month 25. | i oe A 


lr this were the last word that I were ever to speak 
to any audience, I should like to say that after a long life 
in which I have been acquainted with many men of science, 
many men of letters, many whose business it was to work 
their brains, and to work thém hard, even harshly, I can 
testify to you, as they would testify to you, that, if the 
brain is to do its work, if it is to be £eff at work, if it is 
to produce the marvels of literature, the spirit and body 
must be kept pure, kept undersubjection. You know how 
many instances there have been where the noblest promise 
has been flung away because the purity of life was not 
there. . ‘There was not that personal purity by which one 
alone sees the love of God.—Zdward Everett Hale. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

THIS meeting was held at Albany on the 2oth of Second 
month. The meeting for ministers and elders, held on 
Seventh-day previous, was small but one of unusual inter- 
est. The strangers in attendance were John W. Onder- 
donk, Isaac Wilson, Robert S. Haviland, Martha Scho- 
field, and Phebe C. Wright. Mention was made of the 
tender, brooding quiet and sweet simplicity of our little 
meeting in comparison to the rush and hurry and strife 
of the outer world. There was general expression given, 
and much unity of feeling, in regard to the business of 
the meeting ; tender words of counsel and encourage- 
ment were spoken, and the meeting closed under a feel- 
ing of deep spiritual baptism. 

First-day morning was bright and pleasant ; the house 
was nearly filled. John W. Onderdonk bore a short tes- 
timony to the nearness and all-sufficiancy of the Father’s 
love, not only to save, but to keep from sin. Isaac Wil- 
son followed, quoting the words of Jesus, ‘‘I am the 
door,’’ etc., found in the oth verse of the roth chapter 
of John. He continued at some length, spiritualizing 
the great truths taught by figure and parable, and tracing 
through all the divine indwelling that brings us all into 
that condition of obedience to the Good Shepherd that 
we may ‘‘go in and out and find pasture.’’ Robert S. 
Haviland spoke of a faith that reaches out and takes hold 
on God, and through the gift of Divine Love in the heart 
reaches out also to all humanity. When men have faith 
in humanity, their faith in God grows dim. Martha 
Schofield urged to a greater watchfulness over our thoughts. 
Thought is the main-spring of action, and if thoughts, 
aspirations, and desires are elevating and ennobling, right 
action will surely follow. Isaac Wilson led in prayer and 
while the meeting had been very long the close attention 
of the audience was held until its end. 

On First-day evening a meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Philanthropic Labor Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting. Our friend Isaac Wilson felt a 
religious exercise in regard to the subject of silence, quot- 
ing the Scripture passage, ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am 
God.’’ This was followed by an address from Martha 
Schofield in regard to the education of the colored people 
of the South, telling us of the work of the schools, some of 
their practical results, and their present needs. There was 
much interest manifested, and many inquiries conc erning 
the work, and the manner in which help is given to carry 
it on. We trust the results may be greatly helpful. P hebe 
C. Wright spoke briefly in regard to Prison Reform, and 
the efforts now being made to establish Reformatories for 
Women. Robert S. Haviland appeared in supplication, 
and the meeting closed with the feeling that good seed 
had been sown in many hearts. 

On Second-day morning a terrific storm of wind and 
snow through the night had nearly made the streets im- 
passible ; but a goodly number of our zealous Friends 
gathered at the usual time. Short testimonies were given 
for our encouragement and the business of the quarterly 
meeting was taken up. On account of the storm two of 
our monthly meetings were not represented. A paper 
was read in regard to the part Friends shall take in the 
World’s Congress of Religions, in which all religious 
denominations shall participate in Chicago in Ninth 
month, at the time of the World’s Exposition. It was 
gratifying to note the general expression of unity, and 
the feeling expressed that this may become to us a golden 
opportunity (if rightly used) not only to strengthen and 
broaden our own boundaries, but to scatter broad-cast, 
the good ‘‘seed of the Kingdom’’ (our own beautiful 
testimonies), that they may spring up and bear fruit in 





other soil besides our own. With heartfelt thanks for the 
company and labors of all our dear visiting Friends, and 
for the sweet social commingling, we bade our friends 
farewell. M. J. Hoac. 


ORANGE FRIENDS’ MEETING, N. J. 

On First-day, the 19th ult., it was my privilege to at- 
tend the indulged meeting held at Orange, N. J. For 
many weeks previously I had not been able to join with 
Friends in public worship, and the occasion was the more 
appreciated. There were very few present, as those who 
form the meeting are widely scattered, only two families 
living in Orange ; but we realized the truth of the prom- 
ise: ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I to bless.’’ 

Having made some inquiries concerning the establish- 
ment of this meeting, I was handed the following letter, 
which supplies the data sought. It was written by Jacob 
R. Williams, of Newark, N. J., who is still one of the 
regular attenders : 

NEw York, Eleventh month 22, 1867. 

A very few, composed chiefly of Ellwood Byerly’s family and my 
own, with four or five others, and numbering thirteen, on First-day, 
10th instant, and fifteen on the 17th instant, held meetings at Orange, 
on the two days mentioned, the two families having met in that way at 
my residence in Bloomfield during the past year. Encouraged by 
George Truman, who met with us on First-day, 27th ult., in the morn- 
ing, at my house, and in the afternoon had an appointed meeting at 
Orange, Ellwood engaged a room at Library Hall, Orange, and we 
have since met there, as I have stated. It is a very humble beginning, 
and it remains to be seen whether it will be blessed, but so far we have 
had no reason to be discouraged. 

The meeting is held at 10.30 o'clock a. m., and when thee feels dis- 
posed to attend, we shall be glad of thy company. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
GILEs H. COGGESHALL. 

In the Orange Journa/, Fifth month 16, 1868, the fol- 
lowing notice appeared : 

Friends’ Meeting. — A meeting for worship of the Society of 
Friends will be held every First-day morning at 10.30 o’clock in Li- 
brary Hall, in the town. All are invited to attend. 

It is still an indulged meeting, held under the care of 
a committee appointed by New York Monthly Meeting. 
Death and removals have considerably reduced the attend- 
ance, which has in former years numbered from thirty to 
fifty Friends and professors with Friends. The hour for 
gathering is now 11 a. m. i ER 


FRIENDS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

J. E. Spencer, Maple Grove, Indiana, expresses my 
own feeling when he says he thinks there should be a 
more general correspondence from different parts of our 
vineyard, and has influenced me to offer a few remarks 
relative to our little meefing in this city. 

As we gathered this bright First-day morning in our 
comfortable house 1n I street, my feeling was one of thank- 
fulness that we could enter together into the Holy of 
Holies,—waiting in silence for the blessing of the Great 
High Priest, which never fails to strengthen if we are sin- 
cere worshipers. Phebe Hathaway, of New York State, 
offered vocal prayer, when each heart must have been 
touched with a sense of the Father’s nearness. After 
meeting breaks our class exercises usually begin. I think 
we have about forty on the roll, which includes a class of 
eight or ten children, who remain with us until the names 
are called, and then have their teachers’ instruction. 

Before entering upon our lesson to-day, J. D. McP. 
laid before us a concern he had long felt,—that in con- 
sideration of the vast increase in crime, and the general 
apathy shown throughout the Christian nations for the 
spread of Christ’s blessed precepts, he thought Friends 
should be doing more, be better organized for religious 
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work, etc. At the close of his remarks, which were 
earnest and heartfelt, there was some expression as to the 
best remedy to be applied,—one suggestion, that perhaps 
through your paper we might receive some light upon the 
question. Our friend Thomas Bidwell took a more hope- 
ful view. His remarks were both thoughtful and encour- 
aging. 

The new Lessons have been very helpful thus far, the 
one to-day bringing out the same thought that had so 
lately been presented by our friend J. J. C., ‘‘ That 
temptation was from within, and that Jesus by resisting, 
kept in oneness with his Heavenly Father,’’ as we could 
all do with watchfulness and prayer. 

Second month 26. M. F. S. 


Communications. 
THE TWO BODIES AT THE “CONGRESS.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

A PASSAGE in your editorial, First month 28, seems based 
upon a mistaken idea as to the relationship of the two 
branches of Friends in the proposed World’s Congress. 
When joined in a single committee, representing all bear- 
ing the name of Friends, such union involves much more 
than the sitting together and listening to each other’s pa- 
pers and addresses. ‘The original committee, composed 
of members of each branch, if it had continued as a joint 
or single committee, would have had to agree in the selec- 
tion of suitable persons to set forth the faith of the So- 
ciety before its division, and of its history down to 1828, 
and would have had to agree upon the result of their 
work in the form of the papers or addresses presented for 
hearing and publication. We as well as they would have 
been embarrassed by these conditions, although we were 
ready to try to act together down to the time of Separa- 
tion in 1828. While it is doubtless true that many of the 
Orthodox Friends desire ‘‘ entire separation ’’ from us, it 
is due their members on the joint committee to say that 
our meetings were held in personal good will, and that 
the present chairman of their committee expressed regret 
that we could not work together along the line originally 
proposed ,—that of joint report to 1828, and separate re- 
port afterwards. 1. We 8. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


HARDINESS OF EVERGREENS.—It is not the low temper- 
ature which destroys evergreens so much as it is light. 
As a rule evergreens love shade. ‘The same kind under 
the shade of trees, although that shade may be quite par- 
tial, will get through a severe winter without the slightest 
injury, when one exposed to the sun will lose all its 
leaves and frequently be entirely destroyed. This is par- 
ticularly noticed in the case of evergreen climbing vines, 
and notably the English Ivy. Throughout most of the 
Eastern States this beautiful and historically valued plant 
never suffers in the slightest when grown on a northern 
wall where it gets no sun in the winter time, while on the 
south side of the same building, it is usually killed with 
the thermometer scarcely at zero. ‘The same plant suf- 
fered to grow up trunks of trees where it is simply shaded 
by nothing but the bare branches in the winter time, will 
pass through the severest winters uninjured. Even 
Rhododendrons, hardy as they are known to be, suffer 
more or less when exposed to the full sun in winter, and 
those who desire to grow them with the greatest success 
usually cover with some sort of light material during the 
winter season. It is not absolutely necessary to success 
with Rhododendrons, but adds very much to the beauty 
and vigor of the plants.—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Langhorne 
held its second annual meeting on the evening of Second month 20, at 
the residence of John Wildman, when the following officers were 
elected: John Wildman, president; Mitchell Watson and W. Rodman 
Paxson, vice-presidents; Maud Begley, secretary; Anna C. Wildman, 
treasurer; Ella Watson, Ada B. Mitchell, Ella C. Ridge, Abbie F. 
Marshall, and W. Rodman Paxson, executive committee. 

The yearly reports from the secretary and sub-committees are inter- 
esting and encouraging. The two years we have been engaged in the 
work have been fruitful beyond our expectations. An interest has been 
awakened that promises much for the future. Our research has opened 
to us mines of rich ore, but “ patience, pluck, and perseverance *’ must 
be our motto, for the ore is imbedded in rock. We have gained a 
clearer knowledge of the struggles and mental conflicts that marked 
the first years of Quakerism, when the principles were developing and 
the truths they held becoming well-grounded. In thus studying the 
lives and work of the early Friends we seem to have been drawn 
more closely within the fold; to have become more a part of the So- 
ciety for which they labored and suflered. We are impressed with the 
purity and sincerity of their motives; the noble spirit of unselfishness 
with which they obeyed the mandate to go forth and labor, to keep 
alive the sacred fire which the world would have extinguished. The 
history of our Society, from its rise, is one of peculiar interest, and 
through the Young Friends’ Association it will become better under- 
stood and the principles of Friends be disseminated 

We note with pleasure the fact that similar organizations are being 
formed throughout the country. Would we not all be benefitted by 
meeting together in a general conference once each year? We would 
gain strength as a body and give of our strength to others 

Elizabeth Burgess read a sketch of the history of the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house and school buildings at Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia; Pierson Mitchell read a paper on the position taken by Friends 
in moral reforms, especially in reference to the temperance movement. 
The Association adjourned to meet Third month 17, at the residence of 
Pierson Mitchell E.C.R 


Woopstown, N. ].—A SERIES OF MEETINGS.—The Young Friends’ 
Temperar Literary was held in the new lecture room, adjoining 
Friends’ school building, for the first time, Second month 17th. Though 
the weather was inclement, there was a good attendance, After a Bible 
reading, the goth Psalm, the report was received from the committee 
appointed to secure a permanent place of meeting; it stated that with 
the help of friends they had been enabled to build the new lecture 
room in which we were assembled, with two class-rooms on second 
floor, for the use of the school. ‘The regular program was then taken 
up,—first an opening address, referring to our comfortable room, the 
objects of the Society, etc., and inviting others to join the work. An 
excellent essay was read on the subject of Int mperance. 

We had previously arranged to have our friend John J. Cornell with 
us at this meeting, and were favored with his company (and that of his 
wife), who then addressed us in the interests of our Society. After 
clearly setting forth that alcohol was no longer a necessity, and its evil 
effects upon the human system, he proceeded to touch upon the four 
different things our constitution requires its members to abstain from,— 
intoxicants in any form, tobacco and narcotics, immoral language, and 
misleading games, which he did in a convincing and feeling manner; 
after which our hearts were raised in prayer and thanksgiving for our 
manifold blessings. The roll was called and program for next meeting 
was read; we then closed to meet again in two weeks 

On Seventh-day evening, 18th, a temperance meeting was held in 
our meeting-house, which was well attended. J. J Cornell again ad- 
dressed us on the subject of temperance, in a clear and convincing 
manner, urging that moral suasion alone will not do the work, but it 
must be backed by legal enactments, and by the united effort of the 
people 

On First-day morning, at the usual hour, our large meeting-house 
was filled; when J. J. C. was enabled to hand forth the gospel of truth 


to the comfort of many, and other earnest testimonies were borne by 


Rachel M. Lippincott and Anna Powell. In the afternoon our friends 
left us and proceeded to Salem, ten miles away, where J. J. C. spoke 
on temperance to a large and attentive audience in the meeting-house, 
which was well filled. In the evening a parlor meeting had been ar- 
ranged, and was a favored occasion. Watson Tomlinson was also at 
Salem 

This closed a series of meetings that we believe will prove profit- 
able to our Religious Society. J. B. 


THE family 
pands 


is the unit into which the individual ex- 
then into those larger units, town, state, country. 


SouLs are not saved in bundles. The Spirit saith to 
the man, How is it with thee? thee personally ? is it well ? 
is it ill? 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The General Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on the John M. George Bequest held a meeting on the 24th instant, 
and will meet again once before Yearly Meeting. Several matters in 
relation to the school were decided. The title to be officially used is 
“ The George School,” and it is proposed to ask the railroad authorities 
to give the station (which will be on the property) the name George 
School. The rule for the opening and closing of the school was made 
to open on the Fourth-day nearest the 15th of Ninth month, and close 
on the Fifth-day nearest the 15th of Sixth month. These dates will fall, 
for the coming school year, on Ninth month 13, 1893, and Sixth month 
14, 1894. As the closing exercises of Swarthmore College occur on 
Fourth-day, and those of Friends’ Central School on Sixth-day, the 
closing at the George School will not interfere with either. 

Whether the school will be ready for opening, this year, on Ninth 
month 13, will depend on the progress made in the work of building. 
If the buildings should not be quite ready at that date, there will neces- 
sarily be a postponement for a short time. Good progress was made 
during the continuance of the fine weather in the fall, and the walls 
were carried up so as to lay all the first-floor joists (except perhaps at 
one corner of one building), but the resumption of work now depends 


on good spring weather. The stone part of the walls is completed, and 
the brick will next be used. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Delphic Literary Society 
has chosen the following officers: president, Clement Lodge, ’93, of 
New Jersey; vice-president, Allen K. White, ’94, of New Jersey; re- 
cording secretary, Howard White, Jr., '95, of Pennsylvania ; Treasurer, 
Egbert P. Lincoln, ’95, of New York ; corresponding secretary, Charles 
S. Moore, '94, of New Jersey; censor, John W. Gregg, 94, of Virginia ; 
librarian, Herman Conrow, ‘94, of New Jersey; library committee, 
Bonie Clarke, ’96, of Maryland, and Howard Cooper Johnson, ’96, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The proposal for a system of student government is receiving careful 
attention at the hands of the Faculty and students. Several mass meet- 
ings of the young men have led to the adoption by them of a constitu- 
tion for a senate of students, an organization which shall exercise 
authority in cases of order, discipline, etc. It is believed that the 
Faculty will accept the proposed plan without any sweeping emendations. 
The young women are taking similar steps regarding the government of 
the East Wing. 

The much talked of plan for an inter-collegiate organization assumed 
a tangible form on Second month 25, when delegates from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Haverford, Dickenson, Franklin and Marshall, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, State College, and Swarthmore met in the rooms of 
the Philomathean Society, at the first named institution, and laid the 
foundation for the “ Pennsylvania Inter-Collegidte Oratorical Union.” 
A temporary constitution was adopted and other business of importance 
transacted. The first championship contest of the Union will be held 
in Philadelphia, in Fifth month next 

In the terrible railroad accident at South street station on the 22d 
ult., Instructor John Humphries sustained slight injuries. Genevieve S. 
Zane, '93, received wounds which will keep her from college for one or 
two weeks. Several other students, passengers in the ill-fated car, suf- 
fered severe nervous shock and escaped only as by miracle, from death. 

The Delphic Literary Society will give an open session of the 
“‘ Delphic Senate ’’ on Third month 10, and the twentieth reunion of the 
society will occur the day following C. 


Norres.—Clement M. Biddle delivered an interesting lecture before 
the Friends’ School at Woodstown, N. J., in the new lecture room, on 
the 17th ultimo. It was well attended by patrons of the school and 
others. S. Robinson Coale was among those present, and added some 
pertinent and encouraging remarks. The school is in excellent working 
order, under the care of the Principal, Belle Mooney 

George L. Maris has been appointed by W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the 
World’s Educational Congress, to be held at Chicago the last week in 
Seventh month next. 


Lorn, send thy light. 

Not only in the darkest night, 

But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 

Wherein my strained aud aching sight 

Can scarce distinguish wrong from right— 
Then send Thy light. 


Teach me io pray, 
Not only in the morning gray, 
Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me—but at high noonday 
When pleasure beckons me away. 
Teach me to pray. 
—Constance Milman, in the London Spectator. 
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FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

Letter to a Friend in New York City. 
REPLYING to your question about books and papers I 
would say that we are glad to get any kind of good read- 
ing matter, magazines, papers, old school books, or lesson 
leaves. The latter we usually send to some Sabbath 
school in the country, where they are too poor to buy. 
And you have no idea how glad people who live away out 
in the country where a book or a paper is a rare treat, are 
to get a barrel of such sent them. Every girl or boy 
who goes out from here to teach soon begs for reading 
matter; every boarding student is so pleased to carry 
some books home ; because they have learned to appre- 
ciate them to some extent. When we realize the condi- 
tion of the homes we can easily see how important it is 
that there should be some good reading supplied. Last 
year twenty-six barrels of old school books, papers, etc., 
were packed here and sent out into the country. Of 
course this adds much to our labor, as we are careful to 
assort and send only what we think would be useful, but 
we are very glad to do this because thus good seed may 
be sown, a little light carried into some dark corner ; but 
printed matter which is wse/ess elsewhere is useless to us, 
and only adds to the freight. Books in a foreign tongue, 
as well as out-of-date fashion books, almanacs, and seed 
catalogues are not of much value to us from an educa- 
tional point of view, and make the expense of transpor- 
tation a little greater. 

Last week we went twelve miles into the country to 
attend the closing exercises of a public school, and car- 
ried the buggy full of reading matter which was grate- 
fully received by the teachers and pupils. I wish our 
Northern friends could have been with us that day to see 
this school. The school room did not contain one article 
of apparatus except a small, home-made blackboard. Not 
even a desk for the teacher was supplied, and the children 
sat upon long benches made of slabs with two rough 
sticks in each end for legs. The roof was scarcely worthy 
the name of roof. When asked how he managed when it 
snowed, the teacher said cheerfully: ‘‘Oh, we move out 
like we does when it rains hard, sweeps it out the next 
day, and goes on with the work.’’ ‘The children had 
decorated the bare, ugly boards and rafters with wreaths 
and branches of evergreens; the place was clean and 
sweet, with door and sashless windows open wide, and the 
heavenly sunshine streaming in to warm and brighten. 
In this little room, without any of the things we consider 
absolutely necessary for a teacher, an earnest man had 
taught for three months with over sixty children all the 
time. In their recitations that dav they showed that his 
teaching had not been in vain. ‘They did great credit to 
themselves and their teachér, considering the many disad- 
vantages they had worked under. The “County Commis- 
sioner, a school trustee, and one other white man were 
there, and I fancy they went home with some queer feel- 
ings in regard to the progress of their ‘‘ brother in black.’’ 
One of the men, in a little talk to the children, said it 
was his first visit to a colored school, and it was an *‘ eye- 
opener’’ to him. ‘They were all greatly astonished at 
the ready answers in review lessons, and the general wide- 
awakeness of these colored children. 

When the teacher announced that school was ‘ let 
loose,’’ willing hands soon supplied impromptu tables out- 
side, and a nice little picnic dinner was spread from 
baskets brought by the many parents who were present. 
Can you imagine a picnic dinner eaten in comfort out of 
doors, with great patches of snow not a hundred yards 
away? But the sun was very warm, and the air balmy 
and pleasant, and many of the little children ran around 
barefoot. This school was in a neighborhood where 
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many of the people are quite well-to-do farmers,—in fact, 
avery superior neighborhgod, where they are trying to 
improve. ‘The next day three of the older pupils entered 
as boarders at the Schofield school. 

It is to country places like this, where the young 
people are becoming educated, that there is need to send 
good reading matter. Of course, we cannot afford to pay 
the freight on barrels containing only books, but if our 
friends would pack some books and papers in when they 
send us good clothing, the sale of the latter would pay the 
freight on the barrels, and we will always make use of 
and be very grateful for both books and clothing. The 
money we receive from the sale of the latter is sucha 
help and blessing to us that we never regret the many 
weary hours it costs us, and the people who buy these 
things are so glad to get them that we are always grateful 
for every barrel we receive. 

We miss Miss Schofield very much. I fear our finances 
are going to bea trouble to us very soon. At the close 
of January there was only enough money on hand to pay 
the teachers half salary. Of 
this money as Miss S. could. 


Atken, S. C., Feb. 3. 


course, no one could raise 


ELIZABETH F. CRILEY 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LAING SCHOOL <*‘ COBBLING SHOP.”’ 


THis long-desired industry is at last in full working 
order. The severe cold weather, and the illness of the 
teacher, delayed us, but now the routine of classes is as 
regular as the strokes of the clock. 

This is the middle of the second month of work in 
the Cobbling Shop, and the neat row of shoes upon a 
shelf, with cemented patches, rips sewed up, heels tapped, 
and soles mended, attest that at least some of the boys 
in the shoe-mending classes are beginning to learn a 
little about the business. 

We do not allow them to think that they can learn 
the trade of shoemaking in a few weeks or months, by 
working one hour a day, two days in a week. 

We select for these classes only those boys who have 
a good prospect of school the whole of each session, for 
two or three years to come. 

When we promptly crossed off the name of the first 
boy who missed his practice hour by absence from school, 
and gave his bench to another boy, the impression that 
there could be no trifling with the advantages here af- 
forded, began to deepen. 

The father of one of these ‘‘ dropped boys,’’ came 
several miles to assure us that if we would put Edward 
back into the Cobbling Shop, he should never miss his 
class again. ‘‘ Him gwine fer to come, if him is sick 
abed, missus, if you jes try him once mo’.’’ Edward is 
on the anxious seat, eagerly watching for the first case of 
absence, that he may regain his coveted bench. The 
teacher is really a fine workman, and the best shoemaker 
in the town, and is hired by the hour. have nine 
benches, which is all that the room will accommodate. 
The tools are the simplest, and none but the rudimentary 
work will be attempted this year. The materials for work 
come in the barrels of clothing. ‘The shoes will be 
mended before going to the ‘‘ Dorcas Room,’’ if they are 
worth They thus do double duty. They serve as 
practice work, and then are of more value to the for- 
tunate purchaser, already in demand. Our friends can 
aid us in this branch of industry by sending us bits of 
leather and kid for patches, and old shoes of every style 
and variety. We received a quantity of kid scraps from 
Wilmington, Del. As we are but partially supplied, 
any odd shoemaker’s tools will be very acceptable. 


THE 
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Our thanks are due to Henry M. Laing, for three 
benches, a quantity of leather, and other necessary arti- 
cles and tools, with which to begin the first work in the 
shop. 

rhere is a difference, which is almost comical, be- 
tween teaching a boy the cobbling trade, and a girl the 
seamstress trade. A girl is fully equipped for her work, 
if armed with a thimble and needle, and can sit anywhere 
and everywhere to do her work. But the boy must have 
a whole set of tools, and a three-foot bench to himself. 
Hence the classes in the shoe-shop are limited in mem- 
bers, to the number of benches. ‘Two classes per day give 
eighteen a chance to begin a trade which may become a 
future business for life. There are few openings in the 
South for negro boys to learn actual trades, and it is 
dawning upon the people that this is a rare opportunity 
for a boy to learn something aside from hoeing and plant- 
ing, by which he may be enabled to support himself. 

We are confident that, with economical management, 
our little shop is yet to become a permanent centre of 
useful instruction to the limited number who show apt- 
ness and natural ability for this trade. We encourage no 
others ANNA M. NICHOLAS, 

Industrial Teacher and Director. 


Mt. Pleasant, S. C 


article in the 
late Phillips 


PHILLIPS Brooks.—In an 
Christian Union, describing a visit to the 
Brooks, Frederick H. Lynch says: 

‘l asked the Bishop what he thought would be the 
conception of the divinity of Christ during the next gen- 
eration, and how men look at the atonement ? 
‘How can men think of Christ otherwise than as one 
who was Divine! Are not all men divine? Man was 
made in the very image of God, and as his children they 
must partake of his nature. So every man has this di- 
vinity in Are we not having men among us now 
who show us how divine man can be, and has not every 
age had such men? ‘Then, if man is so divine, how can 
men ever think of Christ as being otherwise? But Christ 
was the ful God sent such a man that 
we might see how divine all men might be, that we might 
see how near each other God and man really are. Christ 
was God in man dwelling among men, and showing men 
what life might be—not what it might be to one great 
soul here and there, but what it might be to all men. 
And the atonement—why, the atonement is here with us! 
Phere is no need of questioning the atonement when we 


VIEWS OF 
wo ild 


him 


Iness of divinity 


see it all around us. Everywhere we see man made at 


one with God, and why question about a thing we have 

us and see? The fact is before us that there is an 
atonement, and how foolish it is to doubt its reality, even 
though we may not understand its deepest mystery ! Man 
has always believed that he was made in the image of God, 
and has always desired to see God the Father, and what 
more natural than that God should show himself to the 
world, in Christ,the Divine man, ‘‘ God with us’’? And 
how that life has filled the world with new life and brought 
men face to face with God! There is the atonement. Oh, 
if men would at these things naturally! If 
they would only see the simplicity of it all! God the 
Father showing the world what the Divine life was like 
through Christ, and bringing all men into the life of God, 


which is their home.’ 


with 


only LOOK 


Get the truth but once uttered, and ‘tis like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake 


—J. R. Lowell. 
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MISSPENT TIME. 


THERE is no remedy for time misspent, 

No healing for the waste of idleness, 

Whose very languor is a punishment, 

Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 

O hours of indolence and discontent, 

Not now to be redeemed! Ye sting not less 

Because I know this span of life was lent 

For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 

Not to be whiled away in endless dreams, 

But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind, 

Life and its choicest faculties were given. 

Man should be ever better than he seems; 

And shape his acts,.and discipline his mind, 

To walk adoring earth, with hope of heaven. 
—Sir Arthur DeVere. 


TENDERNESS. 


NoT unto every heart is God’s good gift 
Of simple tenderness allowed; we meet 
With love in many fashions when we lift 
First to our lips life’s waters bitter sweet. 
Love comes upon us with resistless power 
Of curbless passion, and with headstrong will ; 
It plays around like April’s breeze and shower, 
Or calmly flows, a rapid stream, and still ; 
It comes with blessedness unto the heart 
That welcomes it aright, or—bitter fate !— 
It wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart, 
That love, we cry, is crueller than hate. 
And then, ah me, when love has ceased to bless, 
Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness! 


We long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us, lying on our mother’s breast ; 
A selfish feeling, that no pen or tongue 
Can praise aright, since silence sings it best. 
A love, as far removed from passion’s heat 
As from the chilliness of its dying fire. 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begins to totter and the eyes to tire. 
In youth’s brief heyday hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp—but when it dies 
God grant later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn skies ! 
God grant that some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness. 


—All the Year Round. 


APPLEs AS A MEDICINE.—Chemically, the apple is com- 
posed of vegetable fiber, albumen, sugar, gum, chloro- 
phyll, malic acid, gallic acid, lime, and much water. 
Furthermore, the German analyists say that the apple con- 
tains a larger percentage of phosphorous than any other 
fruit or vegetable. The phosphorous is admirably adap- 
ted for renewing the essential nervous matter, lecithin, of 
the brain and spinal cord. It is, perhaps, for the same 
reason, rudely understood, that old Scandinavian tradi- 
tions represent the apple as the food of the god’s, who, 
when they felt themselves to be growing feeble and infirm, 
resorted to this fruit for renewing their powers of mind 
and body. Also, the acids of the apple are of signal use 
for men of sedentary habits, whose livers are sluggish in 
action, those acids serving to eliminate from the body 
noxious matters, which, if retained, would make the brain 
heavy and dull, or bring about jaundice or skin eruptions 
and other allied troubles. Some such an experience must 
have led to our custom of taking apple-sauce with roast 
pork, rich goose, and likedishes. The malic acid of ripe 
apples, either raw or cooked, will neutralize any excess of 
chalky matter engendered by eating too much meat. It 
is also the fact that such fresh fruits as the apple, the pear, 
and the plum, when taken ripe without sugar, diminish 
acidity in the stomach rather than provoke it. Their 
vegetable sauces and juices are converted into alkaline car- 
bonates, which tend to counteract acidity.— Medical Age. 
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THE COURAGE TO BE POOR. 
Philadelphia Press. 


THE estate of Samuel J Randall, which was settled, as 
Cardinal Manning said just before his death he hoped his 
would be, ‘‘ without money and without debts,’’ is an apt 
reminder of the most important courage which is needed 
in public life to-day—the courage to be poor. 

The current sets like a mill stream in a mill race the 
other way. Every year sees the level of expenditure rising 
in official life at W ashington, and what is true there is true 
elsewhere. Houses are bigger, furniture more costly, en- 
tertainments are larger, dinners are more expensive, dis- 
play in dress and equipage is more garish—the lives of those 
in official station must ‘‘ run glittering as a Summer brook 
or they are unblest,”’ 

The result is that $8,o00 is considered inadequate pay 
for a Cabinet officer. There is nothing which a Cabinet 
officer is called on to do officially which he could not do 
on this salary. It is ample for a decent private expen- 
diture, but all sorts of expenses have been added to official 
life by a pervese tendency toward display and an extrava- 
gant life, which makes ‘‘ necessary ’’ in Washington for a 

Cabinet officer a house whose rent alone would equal half 
or three-quarters of this sum. 

Mr. Randall, to his eternal honor be it said, utterly re- 
fused to yield to this standard of official life. He was 
satisfied with a small home, his entertainments as Speaker 
were simple, he walked when other men rode, and when 
he rode it was in an old family carry-all with a family horse. 
After passing on appropriation bills which mounted up to 
hundreds of millions in the House, he went home toa 


house rather less pretentious than that of the average chief 


of bureau in Washington. 

It took courage to do this, courage of a most unusual 
but of a most necessary kind. It is needed in all walks 
and stations quite as much in Philadelphia as in Washing- 
ton. ‘The passion and pressure to have things a little more 
comfortable, a little finer, a little more expensive, is one 
of the most insidious and dangerous in modern life. The 
man or woman who meets it and fights it does a public 
service, whether it is a woman who wears last year’s hat 
or Samuel J. Randall who managed the financial expenditure 
of the nation in winter and then passed his summers on 
a little farm because he couldn’t afford a hotel. ‘There is 
probably to-day no greater good that could be done than 
by a man with the courage to show that public respect can 
be secured and public duty discharged on $8,000 a year as 
a Cabinet officer at Washington. 


A GERMAN WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


Tue February number of the Al/gemeine Frauen-Zeitung 
contains a notice of Dr. Anna Kuhnow, of Leipsic. Dr. 
Kuhnow is a German woman, who studied medicine and 
took her degree as Doctor in the University of Zurich. 
There she made special studies in microscopy and _histol- 
ogy. She came to America, intending to settle here, as 
women are not allowed to practice as physicians in Ger- 
many. The medical degree of Zurich, though entitling 
its masculine holders to practice in Germany, is not rec- 

ognized when held by awoman. Dr. ki thnow spent a 
year as interne in the N. Y. Infirmary for Women, and 
was assistant instructor in microscopy and histology in 
the college. She ranked as an expert in these branches, 
even when compared to the best men. After a time she 
returned to Leipsic, where she has just given a course of 
five lectures on ‘* The Structure and Care of the Human 
Body,’’ to a large and enthusiastic audience of women. 
Very interesting reports of her lectures are given in a 
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daily paper of bible, the Zageblatt und Anzeiger. 
Speaking of her American experience, Dr. Kuhnow 
Says : 

‘*In the Infirmary I had an opportunity of seeing 
how enviable is the position of women in America. The 
Infirmary was conducted entirely by women, and the 
most difficult operations were done by them. Yes, I may 
say that the most skillful surgeon I have ever seen was 
Dr. Cushier, one of the women physicians. When teach- 
ing in the college, I had the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with educated American women. One thing I 
missed, and that is the feeble health with which they are 
so widely credited in Germany. I may safely assert that 
among these college students were the healthiest women, 
both physically and mentally, that I have ever met.’’ 

Dr. Kuhnow goes on to say that ‘‘ even here, in this 
paradise of women, I was finally so overcome by home- 
sickness that my longing for my native land brought me 
home.’’ She settled in Leipsic, where she has a large 
practice, ‘‘ although legally I am a quack; am not al- 
lowed to use my hard-earned title of doctor, and am 
obliged to submit to the most harassing restrictions in 
giving my prescriptions,’’ etc. At the same time, two 
graduates of the University of Zurich are professors in 
the University of Leipsic. But the woman, though gradu- 
ating with honor, may neither bear the title conferred by 
her degree, nor claim its privileges. Let us hope that 
the presence of a few such women will finally create a 
public sentiment which will compel the authorities to take 
a juster attitude in regard to their women.—Z£. B., in 
The Woman's Journatl. 


Ant COMMUNITIES.—Sir John Lubbock, in a recent 
lecture on the habits of ants, said that the question nat- 
urally arose whether ants were moral and accountable be- 


ings. They had their desires, their passions—even their 
caprices. The young were absolutely helpless. Their 


communities were sometimes so numerous that, perhaps, 
London and Pekin were almost the only cities which could 
compare with them. Moreover, their nests were no mere 
collections of independent individuals, nor even temporary 
associations, like the flock of migratory birds, but organized 
communities, laboring with the utmost interest for the 
common good. ‘The remarkable analogies to our human 
societies which they presented in so many ways, rendered 
them peculiarly interesting to us, and one could not but 
long to know more of their character, how the world ap- 
peared to them, and to what extent they were conscious 
and reasonable beings. Various observers have recorded 
instances of attachment and affection among them. He 
had never, in the whole course of his observations, noticed 
a quarrel between two ants belonging to the same nest. 
Within the limits of the community all was harmony. 
On the-other hand, ants not belonging to the same nest 
were always enemies, even if belonging to the same species. 
Sir John went on to give details of a number of inter- 
esting experiments and observations which he contended 
might be held to prove the possession by the ant of an 
almost human intelligence. One result which he deduced 
was, that, in the largest nests, ants always recog _— their 
fellow-citizens. He had invariably for ind that, if a strange 
ant, even of the same species, were introduced oe nest, 
she was sure to be attacked and driven out. He had found, 
too, that ants remembered their friends after a year’s 
separation.—Hardwicke's Science Gossip, London. 





A BEAUTIFUL eye makes silence eloquent ; a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent; an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed.— Addison. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION.—It is announced that Mary 
H. Hunt will issue for the ten school months of 1893 an eight- 
page monthly circular, entitled Scientific Temperance Monthly Advices, 
devoted to testimony gathered from many States in reference to the 
work. These quotations will be accompanied by suggestions, illustra 
tions, etc., for applying the same in actual school-room work in the 
different grades. 

—On Fifth-day evening of next week, Charles Emory Smith, editor 
of the Press, and recently United States Minister to Russia, will lecture 
for the Friends’ Home for Children, in West Philadelphia, on “ Impres- 
sions of the Czar and his Empire,’ at Mantua Baptist Church (the use 
of which has kindly been granted, free), 40th street and Fairmount 
avenue. C. E. Smith was two years in St. Petersburg, and his lecture 
is sure to be very interesting 


—Prof. Benjamin Smith, now of Chicago, who has been spending a 
few days in the East, returned to Chicago this week. He is engaged 
in the preparations necessary for the share to be taken by Friends in the 
** Congress of Religions,’ and is also endeavoring to make arrange- 
ments by which Friends visiting the Fair may have pleasant accommo 
‘dations during their stay. His address is 200 Randolph street. 


—A memorial address on John G. Whittier, delivered before the 
Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 17, 1892, by William Lloyd Garrison, has been printed in a 
handsome pamphlet of 37 pages by George H. Ellis, Boston. The 
speaker's own words of earnest appreciation are accompanied by many 
citations from Whittier’s works,—illustrating, as is the experience of all 
who read them with sympathy, how much of his spirit he has breathed 
into his poetry 

—President Hayes, aided by his estimable wife, Lucy Webb Hayes, 
will stand out brightly in the history of our country as the first and only 
President who banished wine and all other intoxicants entirely from the 
executive mansion. Nothing intoxicating was served at the White 
House during Mr. Hayes’s four years’ occupancy, despite the social op- 
position which such a stand called forth.— 7he Voice. 

—Susan B. Anthony celebrated her 73d birthday on Second month 
15, in Rochester, N. Y. The Political Equality Club gave her a recep- 
tion, and she received many congratulatory letters. 

—In the Connecticut Legislature, Representative J. H. Hale, of 
Glastonbury, has introduced a bill to give women school suffrage, and 
also a bill to enable them to vote on all matters relating to the liquor 
question 

—The Nebraska House of Representatives voted 45 to 38 to 
place the municipal woman suffrage bill on general file; but in the 
Senate the bill was indefinitely postponed, 17 to 15. A bill has been 
introduced to enable women to vote for county superintendents of public 
instruction and county supervisors 


—Work is begun on what will be the longest tunnel in the world. 
It will extend under the Simplon Pass, in the Alps, and reduce the dis- 
tance across, which is now thirty-eight miles, to twelve and one-half, 
and the time, now eight or nine hours, to forty-five minutes. 

—The popular idea that water is purified by freezing has been again 
disproved by recent careful experiments, which show that the average 
amount of impurity retained by the ice is 34.3 per cent. of organic 
matter, and 21.2 per cent. of inorganic matter. As organic matter is the 
more objectionable of the two, the case is worse than was formerly sup- 
posed.—New York Independent. 

—A sensation has been caused in Jerusalem by the introduction of 
the electric light into a new and flourishing flour mill lately started there. 
The building in which the light has been introduced is near to the sup- 
posed site of Calvary, and close to the Damascus Gate. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE International Navigation Company's steamship Mew York sailed 
on the 25th ult. on her first voyage under her American registry. 
Among her passengers were ex-Secretary Foster and Senator Morgan, 
on their way to attend the Bering Sea arbitration tribunal. The Mew 
York was one of the two fast ships of the Inman Line, but under the 
provisions of a special act of Congress has been transferred to the 
American Line, at American flag was hoisted upon her by Presi- 
dent Harrison, on the 22d ult., at New York City. The company 
which owns these ships is mainly composed of Philadelphians, «the 
president being Clement A. Griscom. 

A DISPATCH from Paris, dated the 27th ult., says: “ The Wal- 
denses, the descendants of the famous sect which was cruelly perse- 
cuted for centuries on account of their religious opinions, and who still 
inhabit the mountain tract on the Italian side of the Cottian Alps, 
where their ancestors held out against their persecutors, propose to 
emigrate to America. Their staple business of cloth-making has be- 
come much depressed, and, even with their frugality, they find it diffi- 
cult to live. The pastors of the Waldensian congregations convened 
in a synod to consider the situation, and resolved to send two delegates 
to North Carolina to inquire regarding the prospects of settling in that 
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State. The Waldenses are a hardy and thrifty people, retaining in a 
remarkable degree the virtues of their heroic ancestors. If the reports 
from the delegates should be favorable, 2,000 Waldenses will emigrate 
to North Carolina in the spring. 


A suit has been brought by the State of Maryland against the 
State of West Virginia to recover the entire territory lying between the 
North and South branches of the Potomac river, Six large counties, 
with a population of nearly 100,000, are involved and, in addition, if 
Maryland wins the suit, five other West Virginia counties will be cut oft 
from the rest of the State. ‘ The matter is considered very grave by 
West Virginia lawyers and politicians.”’ 

A pDISPATCH from Paris on the 27th ult., says that “the police to- 
day surprised 26 Anarchists at work in a bomb factory on the outskirts 
of the city. All the men were arrested, and a large quantity of ex- 
plosives were seized. The police believe that they now have the per- 
sons responsible for most of the explosions of the last year.” 

A VERY shocking railroad accident occurred in West Philadelphia 
on the 22d ult., a special train from Washington to New York, over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, running into a local train, containing passengers 
from Swarthmore, Media, and West Chester. Four persons were 
killed, and several injured, one of whom has since died. One of those 
hurt was Rachel W. Hillborn, one of the editors of this paper,who was 
coming to the city from Swarthmore, on the local train. She sus- 
tained a severe injury to the scalp, but is doing well, and will be able, 
it is hoped, to leave her room in a few days. 

THE inauguration of Grover Cleveland as President of the United 
States will take place at Washington, on the 4th instant. There will 
be the usual ceremonial. At this writing he is expected to leave Lake- 
wood, N. J., where he has been staying, on the 2d, and go directly to 
Washington. He has made public the names of all the members of his 
Cabinet. 

MUuCcH excitement has been caused in New Jersey by the passage of 
three bills authorizing Boards of Freeholders, in t he different counties, 
to license horse-racing, “ pool-selling,’’ etc., etc. The bills are in the 
interest of notorious gambling and drinking places like those at 
Gloucester and Gutenberg. The Governor vetoed the bills, but both 
houses of the Legislature re-passed them over the veto. 


THE Supreme Court of Kansas having decided that the ‘“* Republi- 
can House,’ which maintained its sessions in the State Capitol, was 
the one lawfully organized, the “‘ Populist House ” members decided 
on the 28th ult., to submit to the decision and amalgamate the two 
Houses. This will probably end the acute form of the contest. 


Reports from St. Paul, Minn., and Lincoln, Neb., on the 28th, 
state that “the biggest blizzard of the winter was raging in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Nebraska.” Reports from northwestern 
Nebraska say that many herds of cattle are without shelter, and if the 
storm is of long duration it will cause heavy loss. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Circular meeting at Washington, D. C., Third month 5, 1893 
and at Woodlawn, Va., Fourth month 2, 1893. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet at Mount 
Holly, Seventh-day, Third month 11, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Will be glad to have members from other unions in attendance with us. 
Wan. WALTON, \ Clerks 
F SALLIE T. BLACK, . 
*,* A conference, under the care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in Friends’meeting-house atTrenton, 
N. J., on First-day, Third month 5, 1893, at 2.30 0’clock. All are cor- 
dially invited. ELIZABETH ANN ROGERS, Clerk. 


*.* Circular Meeting at Chester, Pa., on First-day afternoon, Third 
month 5, 1893, at 3 o’clock. ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 

*.* The First-day evening meetings this month will be held at 
Girard avenue at 7.30 o’clock. All interested Friends are invited. 


*.* Circular Meetings during Third month occur as follows : 
5. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


*,* First-day School Unions during Third month will occur as 
follows : 

11. Burlington, N. J. 

25. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings during Third month will occur as follows : 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 





The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224. 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. 


A variety of piece goods to select 
from always on hand.} 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


1893. 
Harper’s Bazar. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’'s BAZAR is a journal for the home. No 
expense is spared to make its artistic attractiveness 
of the highest order. in its weekly issue everything 
is included which is of interest to women. The 
Serials f.r 1893 will be written by WaL1Ek BE<ANT 
and Epona LyaLl. (HRISTINE TERHUSE Herrick 
will furnish a practical series, entitl d ‘“‘At the 
Toilet.””, GRACE KING, OLIVE THORNE MILLEk, and 
CANDACE WHEELER will be frequent confributors. 
The work of women in the Columbian Exposition 
wili be fully represented with many illustrations. 
T. W. HiGGinson, in ‘‘ Women and Men,”’ will please 
a cultivated audience. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, . 5 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 





The Volumes of the Bazar begin wit* the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time 
is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the 
number current at the time of receipt uf order. 


Bound Volumes of HARPERS Bazar for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7.00 per volume. 


Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
kee be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of :.0u 
each. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express order of HARPER & BRUTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


The paper now goes to 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ges-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3@ 
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| 1» connection with our store at 1013 Spring Garden 
| St, we have opened a New Down TowN STORE 

at 47 North Thirteenth St. (below Arch) with a com- 
| plete stock of LADIES’ FINE SHOES AT POPU- 
| LAR PRICES, Our name is guarautee of quality. 
| Custom work that gives satisfaction. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch), 


Art Store, | 
806 Market St. | 


_ FRIENDS? MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


Friends’ Mission, 
N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m. 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh-day, at 2 p. m. 


| Boys’ SCHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p. m. 


MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 7.30 p.m. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 
RECEIVED. 


‘Alfred J. Ferris, — 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


Just to introduce 
the Tea 


For Thirty Days on Receipt 
of Fifty Cents 


A Beautiful Imported Japanese Basket full of 
INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA willbe sent free 


to railroad station, where Package stamp can be 





used. 

A still greater reduction when a quantity is 
taken at one time. Send two-cent stamp for one 
of Ingram’s Souvenir Slippers. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 
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we 


The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBetTH Co. 


OFT Leather has Vacuum 

Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—botih 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


*,* We suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JouRNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 

*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We uim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 

*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 

*,* WE make no charge for the insertion ot 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 
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| Capital (paid in), . 


| etc; Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- - 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 


Standard Goods. 
HENR} HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


. Durable Work, Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS. soc torts 304 St 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiuoers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RIcHarps, THOMPSOp SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street e212 rallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


: . ’ 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
MARKET ) 
EIGHTH > STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, a 
the largest Establishment in America devote«! 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everythin; 
that may be needed either for dress or house 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusu: 
inducements are offered, as the stock is amon; 
the largest to be { American marke 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniform]; 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of good- 





INTEL LIG ENCER AND JOU RNAL. 


M E RCHANTS’ 


JARVIS-CONKLIN ~ 
TRUST COMPANY, MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
6.1-6'3 Chesinut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . . $500,000.00 | Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919.410 
- 250,000.00 | Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 


Surplus, ee | Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Undivide vrofits, . 
Interest allow on Deposits. Titles to Real | 

Estate insur d aud conveyancing done. Loas Investmemt Securities 

na eon Mortgage and Approved Collateral oo 

entered for Admi istrators and others. The Co! | 
pa:y also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
| 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


og WM. HEACOCK, Batts 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wards, per annum. 


JoserH R. Ruoaps, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y ana Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A. Grmham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis 


J hn Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 


DIRECTORS. | 
| 
Elwood Becker. | 


The Sower 


Has no second chance. The 

tirst supplies his needs — if he 

takes tne wise precaution of 
aati 


F SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 
witty seed Annual, for 1893, ~ 





contains all tbe latest and best 
information about Gardens and 
Gardening. It is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should 
haveit. Sent free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich, 


Handsome Paper 


on a room is half the furnishing. Our part in 
the commercial world is tasty wall papers. 100 
samples mailed for 8c. Prices, 5 to 50 cts. a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


ECONOMY |": DREER’S SEEDS 


half the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 per cent. ger- 


= -| N THE E= = = minate., Less quantity of manure will produce better resulta, 
= —} |There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the firs¢ 


— i quality; no second . ey, marketed or prepared for the table, 
DREER’S GARDEN CALE ENDAR lor 1893—full of 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requl- 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6e. postage, 

@ (HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dy that Grow into Dollars: 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will § 
ed the wery CHOICEST Vegetables and ¥ 

owers in the home garden. Our MONEY ¥ 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is ¥ 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 2 


FRESH 2 RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES TRY THE 
NEW SEED STORE OF 


SEEEE EE EEEEEE SEES EEES EEE ESESE SES OSSESEESS 


1018 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


POT OSS ES OO TPEHS See Seeeeeeeeeeoes PESO EOSSESSEESSEHO SESS ESOS ESOS Se reeeeoee 


| 2ZOQO4M Bernese ws Cow: 





